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“After 30 years of lamb buying, it seems like it 
should be a simple, easy job,” says Harry Bourne, 
Wilson & Co.’s Head Lamb Buyer. “But,” con- 
tinues Bourne, “I never face a new day’s market 
without some question or problem that is a little 
different. So we lamb buyers are always getting 
more experience and trying to improve our judg- 
ment as we decide what to do each day... and 
the answers we come up with better be right 
most of the time.” 

Did you ever stop to think about the things a 
lamb buyer must consider on every bid and why 
his judgment is so important? “First, the pro- 
ducers or their sales representatives are testing 
your judgment,” according to Bourne. “They are 
good judges of grade and yield as well as mar- 
ket conditions, and there are always plenty of 
other buyers around. I’ve got to meet competi- 
tion if I’m going to have any lambs bought at 
the end of the day. 

“In addition tothe problem of getting the lambs bought,” 
Bourne points out, “the Lamb Department is depending 
on our judgment. Processing lamb is a narrow margin 
business and the Lamb Department is always pushing us 
for purchases that will show a better return. On the other 
hand, we can’t always curtail or expand our buying strictly 
according to price, because volume is very important in 
maintaining operating efficiency and in supplying regu- 
lar customers. 

“Then there are some other people we have to think 
about. That’s why we buyers keep our ears glued to the 
telephones most of the time... to keep up to the minute 
on what the consumer is willing to pay for the various 
weights and grades of lamb cuts in the meat market. After 
all, it’s the homemakers who determine what lamb is 
worth, so we must interpret her buying at the meat counter 
into the price of live lambs. 

“No, you don’t become a buyer over night,” says Harry, 
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“or find all the answers in a book. That’s why a thorough 
background of training is so important.” Harry’s training 
began early. He earned money working in the Yards dur- 
ing his high school vacations and started to work full 
time for Wilson & Co. in 1921. He became Head Lamb 
Buyer in 1947. 

“It’s an exacting and exciting business,” says Harry, 
“with something new coming up all the time. That’s why 
a buyer needs all of the experience and information he 
can get.” 
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WE MUST HAVE MORE WOOL AND LAMB 





HE increased production program of the National Wool Growers 
Association was launched at a reception and dinner in the 
Crystal Room of the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 30, 
1952. It had as its Congressional sponsors the Honorable Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, Honorable Guy Cordon of Oregon, 
Honorable O. C. Fisher of Texas, and Honorable Wesley A. 
D’Ewart of Montana. Invited guests included Senators and Con- 
essmen from the 13 Western States and other areas interested 
in the wool and lamb industry, Secretaries of Executive Depart- 
ments, heads of Government bureaus and divisions whose work 
relates to the sheep industry, representatives of industries allied 
to the wool and lamb industry. The officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the presidents of its affiliated State asso- 
ciations were hosts. 

President Steiwer outlined the program for increased produc- 
tion as viewed by the wool growers, and the various problems and 
objectives connected with it were discussed briefly by Association 
Vice Presidents. Mr. Robert Franklin, secretary of the California 
Range Association, was master of ceremonies. 

To each guest was given the brochure “We Must Have More 
Wool and Lamb,” which is printed in full in this issue. 


The need for increased production to meet domestic food 
and fiber requirements both in peacetime and during emergency 
periods was discussed from many angles at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National Wool Growers Association 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, August 22, 1951. As a result, President 
Steiwer was requested by the Executive group to appoint a ial 
committee to handle the increased production program sak ane 
cifically to prepare a brochure to show why expansion in the sheep 
industry is necessary and how it may be accomplished. 

President Steiwer asked Howard Doggett, president of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association, to serve as chairman of the 
Increased Production Committee, and Russell Brown, president 
of the Washington Wool Growers Association, Harold Josendal, 
president of the Wyoming Wool Growers Association and Fred 
Earwood, past president of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, as members. F. E. Ackerman, president of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., Garland Russell of Swift and Company, and J. C. 
Petersen, president of the National Lamb Feeders Association, 
were also asked to give, and did give, the committee the benefit 
of their ideas and experience. 


Invited to “Increased Production’ Dinner 


SENATORS: Honorable Carl Hayden, Honorable Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland, Arizona; Honorable William F. Knowland, Honorable Richard 
M. Nixon, California; Honorable Edwin C. Johnson, Honorable Eu- 
rene D. Millikin, Colorado; Honorable Henry C. Dworshak, Honorable 

szrman Welker, Idaho; Honorable Everett M. Dirksen, Honorable 
Zaul H. Douglas, Illinois; Honorable Homer E. Capehart, Honorable 
William E. Jenner, Indiana; Honorable Guy M. Gillette, lowa; Honor- 
able Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, Massa- 
chusetts; Honorable Zales N. Ecton, Honorable James E. Murray, 
Montana; Honorable Hugh Butler, Honorable Fred A. Seaton, Nebras- 
ka; Honorable Pat McCarran, Honorable George W. Malone, Nevada; 
Honorable Styles Bridges, New Hampshire; Honorable Robert C. 
Hendrickson, Honorable H. Alexander Smith, New Jersey; Honorable 
Dennis Chavez, New Mexico; Honorable Irving H. Ives, Honorable 
Herbert H. Lehman, New York; Honorable John W. Bricker, Honorable 
Robert A. Taft, Ohio; Honorable Wayne Morse, Oregon; Honorable 
James H. Duff, Honorable Edward Martin, Pennsylvania; Honorable 
Francis Case, South Dakota; Honorable Tom Connally, Honorable 
Lyndon Johnson, Texas: Honorable Wallace F. Bennett, Honorable 
Arthur V. Watkins, Utah; Honorable Harry P. Cain, Honorable War- 
ren G. Magnuson, Washington; Honorable Lester C. Hunt, Wyoming. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Honorable John R. Murdock, Arizona; Honor- 
able John J. Allen, Jr., Honorable Jack Z. Anderson, Honorable Clyde 
Doyle, Honorable Clair Engle, Honorable Franck R. Havenner, Honor- 
able Patrick J. Hillings, Honorable Carl Hinshaw, Honorable. Chet 
Holified, Honorable Allan Oakley Hunter, Honorable Donald L. Jack- 
son, Honorable Leroy Johnson, Honorable Cecil R. King, Honorable 
Gordon L. McDonough, Honorable Clinton D. McKinnon, Honorable 
George P. Miller, Honorable John Phillips, Honorable Norris Poulson, 
Honorable Hubert P. Scudder, Honorable John F. Shelley, 
Honorable Harry R. Sheppard, Honorable Thomas H. Werdel, 
Honorable Samuel W. Yorty, California; “Honorable Wayne 
N. Aspinall, Honorable J. Edgar Chenoweth, Honorable Byron G. 
Rogers, Colorado; Honorable Hamer H. Budge, Honorable John T. 
Wood, Idaho; Honorable Leo E. Allen, Honorable Leslie C. Arends, 
Honorable Fred E. Busbey, Honorable Edward H. Jenison, Honorable 
Adolph J. Sabath, Honorable Sidney R. Yates, Illinois; Honorable 
Winfield K. Denton, Honorable Charles A. Halleck, Honorable Earl 
Wilson, Indiana; Honorable Paul Cunningham, Honorable Ben J. 
Jensen, Honorable Thomas E. Martin, Honorable Henry O. Talle, 
Iowa; Honorable Foster Furcolo, Honorable Christian A. Herter, 
Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Honorable Richard B. Wigglesworth, Massachusetts; Honorable Mike 
Mansfield, Montana; Honorable Howard H. Buffett, Honorable Carl 
T. Curtis, Honorable A. L. Miller, Honorable Karl Stefan, Nebraska; 
Honorable Walter S. Baring, Nevada; Honorable Gordon Canfield, 
Honorable Charles A. Eaton, Honorable Robert W. Kean; Honorable 
Charles A. Wolverton, New Jersey; Honorable John J. Dempsey, Honor- 
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able Antonio M. Fernandez, New Mexico; Honorable James G. Dono- 
van, Honorable Sidney A. Fine, Honorable Christopher C. McGrath, 
Honorable Daniel A. Reed, Honorable John Taber, Honorable Dean 
P. Taylor, Honorable J. Ernest Wharton, New York; Honorable Frank 
T. Bow, Honorable Clarence J. Brown, Honorable Cliff Clevenger, 
Honorable Robert Crosser, Honorable Thomas A. Jenkins, Honorable 
Michael J. Kirwan, Ohio: Honorable Homer D. Angell, Honorable Harris 
Ellsworth, Honorable Walter Norblad, Honorable Lowell Stockman, 
Oregon; Honorable Daniel J. Flood, Honorable Ivor D. Fenton, Honor- 
able Benjamin F. James, Honorable Harry P. O'Neill, Honorable John 
P. Saylor, Honorable Richard M. Simpson, Honorable Edward L. 
Sittler, Jr., Honorable Francis E. Walter, Pennsylvania; Honorable E. 
Y. Berry, South Dakota; Honorable Lindley Beckworth, Honorable 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., Honorable Omar Burleson, Honorable J. M. 
Combs, Honorable Frank Ikard, Honorable Paul J. Kilday, Honorable 
Wingate H. Lucas, Honorable John E. Lyle, Jr., Honorable George H. 
Mahon, Honorable Wright Patman, Honorable Tom Pickett, Honor- 
able Sam Rayburn, Honorable Ken Regan, Honorable Walter E. 
Rogers, Honorable Olin E. Teague, Honorable Albert Thomas, Honor- 
able Homer Thornberry, Honorable J. Frank Wilson, Texas; 
Honorable Reva Beck Bosone, Honorable Walter K. Granger, Utah; 
Honorable Hal Holmes, Honorable Walt Horan, Honorable Henry M. 
Jackson, Honorable Russell V. Mack, Honorable Hugh B. Mitchell, 
Honorable Thor C. Tollefson, Washington; Honorable William H. Har- 
rison, Wyoming. 


SENATE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE: Honorable Allen J. Ellen- 
der, Sr., Louisiana; Honorable Clyde R. Hoey, North Carolina; Honor- 
able Olin D. Johnston, South Carolina; Honorable Spessard L. Hol- 
land, Florida; Honorable Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico; Honor- 
able James O. Eastland, Mississippi; Honorable Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Minnesota; Honorable George D. Aiken, Vermont; Honorable Milton 
R. Young, North Dakota; Honorable Edward J. Thye, Minnesota; 
Honorable James P. Kem, Missouri; Honorable Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper, Iowa; Honorable Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota. 


HOUSE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE: Honorable Harold D. Cooley, 
North Carolina; Honorable .W. R. Poage, Texas; Honorable George 
M. Grant, Alabama; Honorable E. C. Gathings, Arkansas; Honorable 
John L. McMillan, South Carolina; Honorable Thomas G. Abernethy, 
Mississippi; Honorable Carl Albert, Oklahoma; Honorable Watkins 
M. Abbitt,; Virginia; Honorable James G. Polk, Ohio, Honorable Pat 
Sutton, Tennessee; Honorable James F. Lind, Pennsylvania; Honor- 
able W. M. (Don) Wheeler, Georgia; Honorable Clark W. Thompson, 
Texas; Honorable Paul C. Jones, Missouri; Honorable A. S. Herlong, 
Jr., Florida; Honorable Eugene J. McCarthy, Minnesota; Honorable 


‘Harold A. Patten, Arizona; Honorable Clifford R. Hope, Kansas; 


Honorable August H. Andresen, Minnesota; Honorable Reid F. Mur- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Eye Trouble of Pups 
A puppy’s eyes usually begin 
to open at 7 to 10 days. The 
lids first part at the inner cor- 
ner and gradually extend to 
the outside. If the lids fail to 
open properly, it may be due 
to pus formations which may 
be determined by running the 
finger over the eyelids and 
finding them distended. 

By placing a layer of 2% 
yellow oxide of mercury oint- 
ment across the lids and work- 
ing it in, the accumulation 
usually can be softened and 
the lid parted at the inner cor- 
ner and drained. Use the oint- 
ment under the lids but do not 
try to force the lids com- 
pletely open. Repeat at least 
twice daily. 

Such treatment has proved 
to be most successful at the 
Friskies Research Kennels. 
However, any eye condition 
which does not respond rap- 
idly should be treated by a 
veterinarian. 





Hundreds of healthy litters, the offspring 

of dogs that have been fed Friskies for 

generations, have been produced at the 
Friskies Research Kennels. 


Clip Dew-Claws 

For those breeds which re- 
quire it, the dew-claws may 
be removed at the third day. 

These claws perform no 
function and may even be 
dangerous to the animal, 
through having its eyes badly 
cut by the dew-claws. Snip- 
ping the claws off on the third 
day with a pair of scissors 
and touching the spot with 
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Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 





iodine removes this hazard 
permanently. 


Amino Acids and Growth 


Because meat protein contrib- 
utes so much toward growth 
and the building of sound body 
tissues, there is naturally a 
great deal of interest in the 
various amino acids, frem 
which proteins are con- 
structed. 

Regarding the relative con- 
tributions of the various ami- 
no acids from beef muscle 
and horse meat, a glance at 
the table below will show that, 
insofar as amino acid con- 
tent is concerned, there is very 
little difference between beef 
muscle and horse meat. 





APPROXIMATE 
AMINO ACID CONTENT 
Calculated to 16.0g. of 
Nitrogen 
Amino Beef Horse 
Acids Muscle Meat 
Arginine 7.7% 6.3% 
Histidine 2.9% 3.6% 
Lysine 8.1% 8.7% 
Tyrosine 3.4% 3.9% 
Tryptophan 13% 1.5% 
Phenylalanine 4.9% 5.9% 
Cystine 13% 1.0% 
Methionine 3.3% 3.2% 
Threonine 4.6% 4.4% 
Leucine 7.7% 8.0% 
Isoleucine 6.3% 6.3% 
Valine 5.8% 5.8% 
Glycine 5.0% -— 











The surest method open to 
dog owners for providing a 
sufficient amino acid intake 
is to feed a reputable com- 
mercial dog food like Friskies. 
Friskies is rich in meat pro- 
tein, in amounts scientifically 
designed to provide all the 
amino acids dogs need for 
proper growth and the build- 
ing of sound, healthy bodies. 
HAVE A QUESTION? Write 
Friskies, Dept. Y, Los Angeles 
36, California. 


*““20 YEARS OF KEEPING DOGS FRISKY” 


-) A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 
& KEEP YOUR DOGS FRISKY 


WITH 


cubes Friskies 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


A COMPLETE DOG FOOD 








IDAHO LAMB CROP REDUCED 


The early lamb crop of Idaho, it is stated, 
will be short about 10,000 lambs this year, 
The loss is due to infectious (vibrionic) 
abortion about which Dr. Hadleigh Marsh 
said (NWG, March, 1952, P. 16), “We do 
not yet have information on which to base 
methods of control or prevention.” 


VAUGHNS ON WORLD TOUR 


Past President Howard Vaughn of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and Mrs, 
Vaughn are on an around the world air 
trip, with Australia their first stop. They 
expect to attend the Royal Agricultural 
Show in England and return to their home 
in Dixon, California in July. 


ADDITIONS TO WOOL BUREAU 
PERSONNEL 


Wright Johnson joined the Information 
Department of the Wool Bureau on April 
14th. Mr. Johnson has been associated with 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., which publishes 
several trade papers in New York, for the 
past 3% years. 

Jane O'Leary Harvey has rejoined the 
Wool Bureau staff as Women’s Wear Co- 
ordinator after spending a year in Europe. 

Daniel E. Anderson, West Coast mer- 
chandising and public relations authority, 
has been appointed director of Men’s Wear 
Merchandising for the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia office of the Bureau. 


USDA TO HELP IN CANADIAN 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE CAMPAIGN 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan announced on April 3, 1952 that the 
Department's Bureau of Animal Industry 
had sent a representative, at the request of 
the Canadian Government, to observe and 
collaborate in the foot-and-mouth disease 
eradication work in Canada. Dr. Francis 
J. Mulhorn, formerly with the eradication 
campaign in Mexico, was selected to fill the 
post. 

The Bureau has also strengthened en- 
forcement of inspection and quarantine reg- 
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ulations at the Canadian border. From Lake 
Superior to the Puget Sound roving border 

trol activities are under the direction of 
four inspectors in charge at Olympia, Wash- 
ington; Helena, Montana; Bismarck, N. 
Dakota; and St. Paul, Minnesota. Within 
this entire western region, five area super- 
yisors are now responsible for the work of 
94 new quarantine enforcement inspectors 
now being employed. These men, with the 
cooperation of customs officials and repre- 
sentatives of other Government agencies, are 
enforcing regulations governing prohibited 
and restricted animals and products from 
Canada. 

Disconcerting is the word that another 
outbreak of the disease has occurred ‘at 
Ormiston, less than 50 miles from the U. S. 
border. 


T. C. BACON ON IDAHO COMMERCE 
- BOARD 


T. C. Bacon of Twin Falls, Idaho, former 
vice president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, was elected, April 17th, to 
represent the sheepmen on the Idaho. State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


R. L. Clark was reelected president; C. 
E. Grelle, secretary; Gaylord Madison and 
R. A. Ward, vice- presidents, at the first 
1952 meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Pacific Wool Growers on April 2nd. 
Executive Committee members, in addition 
to the president and secretary are G. A. 
Sandner, Scio; R. V. Hogg, Salem, and 
Stanley Christensen, McMinnville. 

Other directors elected at the March elec- 
tion are: H. B. Avery, Floyd M. Edwards, 
C. M. Hubbard, Carlyle C. Eubank, R. G. 
McKenzie, Clyde Story, Theo. Jagels, Paul 
Spillman and J. W. O'Keefe. 


THE COVER 


Sheep not only 
increase the fertil- 


ity of the land 


if) f\ fr 
||] | THE/) [ NATIONAL 
Woo Frauen 


convert its forage 
into two products 
essential to man’s 
welfare, lamb and 
wool. They are 
indeed true con- 
servators of © the 
soil. The cover 
picture of sheep on pasture near Salem, 
Oregon, is the work of Gifford Photos of 
that city. 
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they graze but - 


Control Sheep 






Scab 


with Du Pont LEXONE°10-CW 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE INSECTICIDE 


The ideal dip for control of sheep scab is Du Pont ‘“‘Lexone” 10-GW. 
This wettable powder 10% isomer BHC formulation goes into sus- 
pension readily, gives thorough results. BHC dip is required in 
Texas on all in-state transfers of sheep. 


CORRECT CONCENTRATION OF ACTIVE INGREDIENT 


—10% gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride. 


EFFECTIVE— Use on many animals has shown active 
scab is killed in one dipping. 


ONLY ONE DIPPING NEEDED— Gets all the scab mites - 
on the surface at time of dipping. Residue remains 
active against forms hatching later. 


NO HEATING NEEDED— Use dip just as it is mixed. 


™2 NO WAITING—Sheep are ready to move promptly 
after dipping. 


See your dealer for ‘‘Lexone’’ now. For full information write Du Pont at 
any of the offices listed: 513 Esperson Building, Houston 2, Texas; 112 
West Ferry St., St. Louis 7, Mo.; 111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


080% Anniversary 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: Fungicides: PARZATE® (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* Copper-A 
(Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and SULFORON*-X Wettable Sulfurs ... Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxychlor, 
LEXONE®* Benzene Hexachloride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 Insecticide, Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate ... Weed and 
Brush Killers: AMMATE,* 2,4-D, TCA and 2,4,5-T ... Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader-Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop” 
Inhibitor, and many others. *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or caution statements on use of the product are given, read 
them carefully. 


Listen to Du Pont’s “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA”. . . every Tuesday over NBC 












NATIONAL WOOL 
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ASSOCIATION 





W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
Dfumheller, Walla Walla 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 

. A. Sinnott, Glendale, Arizona 
Raymond Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 

an McIntyre, Hotchkiss, Colorado 
d Little, Emmett, Idah 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 

E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald E. Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 
Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
John T. Williams, Sanderson, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 


14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
. A. Sinnott, Preside 
. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bidg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 1429, Reno 
. R. Marvel, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 
Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Blidg., San Angelo 
hn T. Willi . President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Olyde, President 

. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 


110 East Chestnut Street, Yakima 
Russell D. Brown, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 


. Johnson, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Weol Growers Association 


ley 
Josendal, President 
. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool GrowerS Association includes a year’s 
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per year. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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HE loan values as set up in the sched- 
ule for domestic shorn wool are on the 

clean basis for specific grades of wool 
landed in Boston. In arriving at these 
clean loan values at Boston, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has added certain 
cost factors, which are known as the build- 
up, to the 90 percent of parity. The result 
is the basis for the loan. The parity price 
for any commodity is figured on the basis 
of what the producer is entitled to at the 
ranch, 

The 90 percent of parity for all wools 
produced in the United States as of March 
15, 1952 is 54.2 cents per grease pound. 
To that has been added the average freight 
cost to Boston 6f 2.55 cents; a handling 
charge of 2.93 cents and a grading allow- 
ance® of .86 cents. That is, a total of 6.3 
cents per grease pound has _ been 
added to 54.2 cents which makes the 
grease loan value of all weols, landed Bos- 
ton, 60.5 cents. The grease value is con- 
verted to clean value by using the weighted 
average of all wools produced and the 
average shrinkage for all wools. (Boston 
is recognized by the Government as the 
basing point for all loans.) 

To determine the grease wool loan value 
of a wool clip, landed at Boston, the clean 
wool value must be multiplied by the yield 
of a particular clip. (The yield is the dif- 
ference between the shrink and the actual 
weight of the wool expressed as a per- 
centage.) For example, take $1.64, the 
clean loan value of grade A-1 wool (staple, 
good French combing, fine, 64’s and finer) 
landed Boston. Suppose the clip has a 
shrinkage of 65 percent; then the yield 
will be 35 percent; 35 percent of $1.64 
gives 57.4 cents as the grease loan value 
of wool, at Boston. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the Boston price includes the costs men- 
tioned above. So, when the application 
for a loan is made by the producer's wool 
handler at the producer’s request, certain 
deductions will be made. First, there is a 
fee of .4 cents per grease pound for ap- 
praising the wool by the  core-test 
method. The other deductions include the 
actual freight cost to Boston, the storage 
charge to the maturity of the loan (January 
31, 1953), the handling charge and the 
grading charge, if the wool is graded. Of 





*The Government estimates that 60 percent 
of the total clip will be graded of which 25 
percent will be at two cents and 75 percent 
at 114 cents per grease pound. 
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How to Estimate the Grease Loan Value of a Clip 


course, if the wool is an original-bag clip, 
no grading charge will be deducted. 


HANDLER’S MAXIMUM CHARGES 


The wool handler’s contract with the 
Government sets up as maximum 
charges—they can all be less—the fol- 
lowing: Grading Charge, 1% cents per 
grease pound for lots over 1,000 
pounds, 2 cents for lots under 1,000 
pounds. Warehouse-in Charge, .08 cents 
per pound. Handling Charge, 2 cents 
per grease pound for lots over 5,000 
pounds, 4% cents for lots under 5,000 
pounds. Storage Charges, 9 cents per 
hundred pounds. As stated, these are 
maximums that may be charged the 
grower. Therefore, it behooves him to 
determine beforehand what the hand- 
ler will charge for these services and 
make the best deal possible. 


After all the charges have been deduct- 
ed from 57.4 cents, which is figured as 
the grease loan value of grade A-1 wool, 
landed at Boston, the remainder will be 
the loan proceeds to the grower on a per 
pound basis. 

In the event the grower wishes to re- 
deem and sell his wool before the maturity 
of the loan, he may do so by repaying the 
loan plus the interest at 3.5 percent from 





WOOL PRICE CONTROLS 
SUSPENDED 


Wool is included in the first major 
price control suspension order since 
the general ceiling price order was 
issued January 26, 1951. The sus- 
pension order, dated April 22nd, be- 
came effective Monday, April 28, 1952 
—20 days after the wool rollback ceil- 
ing order went into effect. 

The 16 raw commodities included in 
the suspension order are: cattle hides, 
kips, calf skins, tallow, lard, animal 
waste materials, vegetable oil soap 
stock, crude cottonseed oil, crude soy- 
bean oil, crude corn oil, burlap, wool, 
wooltops, wool oils, wool waste and 
alpaca. 

As all of these commodities, and 
products made from them, are selling 
below ceilings, the order will have no 
direct effect on prices to consumers. 
The most important direct effect is 
held to be the relief for the industry 
from the burden of keeping records. 











the time he received the loan. In the 
above example of a loan value of 57.4 
cents per grease pound, Boston, if the 
grower redeemed the wool, he would have 
to repay the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion the above amount per pound plus the 
accumulated interest. 

If the wool was stored in the West and 
had not been shipped to Boston, the 
amount necessary to redeem the wool 
would be the Boston loan value (57.4 
cents per pound) less the freight. The 
3.5 percent interest would then be made 
on the net amount. The grower should re- 
ceive credit on his account for any un- 
used portion of the storage fee. Whether 
or not there is an additional fee for sell- 
ing the wool will depend on the agree- 
ment between the handler and the pro- 
ducer. 

As announced in last month’s Wool 
Grower, only wools owned by the pro- 
ducers will be eligible for loans; loan ap- 
plications may be made through Decem- 
ber 31, 1952 but request for appraisal must 
be made by handlers prior to December 1, 
1952. An advance loan on a _ recourse 
basis will be available not to exceed 70 
percent of the estimated value of the wool 
after it has been graded and appraised. 

In determining the schedule of 
loans for each grade, classification and 
quality of wool, the Government has used 
a formula which takes into account the 
price relationship which existed between 
grades and quality of wool in the ten years 
1941 to 1950 and the difference in prices 
between grades for 1950. Each of the 
above relationships are given a rating of 
50 percent in figuring the average differ- 
ence in price between grades. This aver- 
age difference is then weighted by the 
number of pounds of each grade produced 
in the United States and the clean prices 
reflect the average loan values of all wools 
at Boston. 

The announced formula of the Govern- 
ment for determining the price of the 
grades is to give the immediate ten pre- 
ceding years a weight of one-half and the 
last year for which there are records of 
prices by grades, the other half. However, 
because 1951 was such an erratic year 
for prices, and because prices reported to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture . were 
only nominal, the Government decided to 
eliminate the relationship between prices 
for grades for the year 1951. 


—J. M. Jones 









NOTE TO ALL APPRAISERS: — Appraisers shall use no split 
classifications — use the single classification which best represents 
the lot and discount up to seven (7) cents per clean pound for 
any of the following reasons: 


(a) Poor style wool 

(b) Improperly put up wool 

(c) Condition that will entail excessive conversion costs 

(d) Deterioration or damage due to prior storage under 
improper conditions 

(e) Wool not completely eligible for a particular class be- 
cause of deficiency in grade or length 

(f) Any other defect not covered by the above reasons or 
specific discount provisions in Section VIII 


SECTION | 
GRADED TERRITORY AND TEXAS WOOL 


Clean Price 


Fine, 64s and finer per pound 
Class Dollars 
A-1 Staple and good French Combing............................ 1.64 
A-2 Average and good French combing.....................-..-.-- 1.57 
A-3 Short French combing, clothing and stubby (1% 

ee ga) CRS a IGMNE S ONE Sir Seioe AAR cles nea 1.43 


One-Half Blood, 60s and Finer 


B-1 Staple and good French combing..........................--- 1.51 
B-2 Average and good French combing........................---- 1.41 
B-3 Short French combing and clothing (1% inches 
Ny OE BEN FER id en teen eRe 1.26 
Three-Eighths Blood, 56/58s 
C-1 Staple and good French combing .......................-...--- 1.30 
C-2 Average French combing ..............:..........c00.csceessce0s- 1.19 
C-3 Short French combing and clothing (2 inches 
Og 5 A RCE SO REO a eal, TOI SME A SS ARN Cones 1.08 
One-Quarter Blood, 48/50s 
D-1 Staple and good French combing ..........................-- 1.17 
D-2 Average French combing .....................:-:s:s-:ssseeee= 1.04 
D-3 Short French combing and clothing (2% inches 
Cf pRB RL TRO TOR TC TLS .90 
Low One-Quarter Blood, 46s 
E-1 Staple & good French combing (4 inches & longer) 1.05 
E-2 Short and Inferior (Under 4. inches)........................ .90 
Common and Braid, 44s to 36s 
F-1 Staple & good French combing (5 inches & longer) 1.02 
F-2 Short and Inferior (Under 5 inches)........................ .90 


SECTION Il 
TERRITORY ORIGINAL BAG WOOLS 


Fine, or Fine (64s & finer) & One-Half Blood (60s) 


A-1 Good French combing and staple, 64s and finer...... 1.61 
A-2 Good French combing and staple, 64s and finer 


(25% 60s allowed) .................... 52 Rites betel 2 ac 8 rs ee 1.58 
A-3 Average and good French combing, 64s and finer 

ONS 2 PRS DES io tsc eee oY Sak gO rN 1.51 
A-4 Short French combing and clothing, 64s and finer 

kg BRR 1.35 





Loan Values for Domestic Shorn Wools 


Schedule of Wool Loan Values, Clean, Landed Boston, and Instructions to Appraisers, Issued by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Effective Date, April 1, 1952. 


B-1 


B-2 


> bbb 
ib Oboe 


pe 
“10 


Ue 
ho 


Class 


NAOURONeK DW WAIDOURWON- 


Woolen Type Wools, including fed lambs and offsorts 


Processing Type California Wool (8-12 months) 


Clean Pricg 
per pound 
One-Half Blood Territory Dollars 
Good French combing and staple 60/64s (no 58s 
Cg EPR RET SAGER IE Ee te 1.48 
Average and good French combing 60/64s (no 58s 
SUN RIED cevaiacece Bi a tldicssdtnicaanscicnuieacsen ee leswvsbens 1,38 
SECTION Ill 
TEXAS ORIGINAL BAG WOOL 
Twelve Months, 64s and Finer 
Good French combing and staple................0.00......... 1.63 
Average to good French combing ............................ 1.56 
Short French combing, clothing, and inferior.......... 1.42 
Eight Months, 64s and finer 
Best length (1 inch and over) ............2.......--00-000000-- 1.40 
Average to short length (1 inch and under)............ 1.37 
Fall, 64s and finer 
Best length (% inch and over) ................-2.-.-0--0-0000--- 1.28 
Average to short length (% inch and under)............ 1.24 


Crossbred Types (Produced in Central and 
West Texas Only) Twelve Months 


Good French and staple 60/64s (no 58s & coarser) 1.48 
Average & good French 60/64s (no 58s & coarser) 1.38 


SECTION IV. GRADED FLEECE WOOLS 
(Omitted to Save Space) 


SECTION V 
BURRY AND SEEDY WOOLS 
Wiis. Gr a PM 2 EF. ag ee add ae 1.80 
pi aS a Cat a en ee ae 1.01 
SECTION VI 


SCOURED AND CARBONIZED 


(Except Processing Type California Wools) 


Prices per Pound 
Scoured and/or Carbonized 


Grade Dollars 
Unsorted Sorted 
OO-G4s and. fimer: ~.....-.65--050202-... 1.26 1.31 
nS RSE Eee Oe Ee 1.20 1.25 
RSS i” 1.19 
a SER EAS kee ae SALE a Se 1.10 1.14 
MIEN ns scctnecibamettcaninnsitledeiceisbleceoeacs 1.06 1.10 
Ls ipudebonnsosisideanspelabeatoa teoedacade reo 1.02 1.06 
RES ro Rae ee se .87 91 
48/46s and lower ...................--.-- ad 81 





60/64s and finer ........................-. 1.24 1,29 
RN Pak So rege ae ee 1.20 1.25 
RL MI > ocean cae iaiess 1.14 1.18 
tube IRR 2° iene ares 1.08 1,12 
| __ ERSIES Peee aaer ae 1.02 1.06 
WOM etic OS ices . 89 98 
48/46s and lower .................--..--- .78 82 
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C. Processing Type California Wools (Mixed Spring 
and Fall Wools) 


Prices per Pound 
Scoured and/or Carbonized 


Class Grade Dollars 
Unsorted Sorted 
1 60/64s and finer .......................... 1.13 1.18 
9 MN ee Seen cree ne iogeet catvcn sedans tasco ae 1.11 1.16 
3 Ss ES TIRCM i atte Mca Meames tae 1.06 1.10 
4 eta tN Sie Pakcaercr a hrs 2 ak 1.02 1.06 
5 BS STARE a eR Seam Se ie .98 1.02 
6 0 RCE Ee abe ye adele 3 Bs 2 95 .99 
1 BINNS sade cstacphstieacentncousbegbviallneutes .84 .88 
8 48/46s and lower ...................-..-- 75 .79 
NOTE: Short Fall and Lambs Wool — Discount above Sub- 


Section C prices five (5) to twenty-five cents per pound. 


C. Scoured and/or Carbonized Wools Appraised 
Under Classes in Sections | through IV 


Add to the clean basis price for the proper classification 
the following amounts per pound, scoured and/or 


carbonized: 

Grade Unsorted Sorted 
ee eee eee 9 cents 14 cents 
ig EE EL NFS SER EAE ese 8 cents 12 cents 
FORD. 26 BBO. 6 cents 11 cents 
CO a6 ssi Kaen ebciveds 5 cents 9 cents 

SECTION VII 
DOMESTIC SHORN OFF WOOLS 
(All prices, grease basis) 
MAXIMUM 
PRICES 

A. Territory and Fleece Offs (Cents per Pound) 
aN Foss EA, Teas See ees een rent ere ee 16 
Ie: ND NNN i oi 2c Leesan vensdbacbobeeeimeapinton 12 
Crutchings (average to go0d) ..............-.--:-:csssc-eeeeeeees 23 
NI. AIO: «Gs sctpeeienbipmerideanoilaeeingiinrsnonjoneoiesiivones 19 
Grading Locks (average to good)......:......--.-------0e0-0-+- 22 
ee, | eee eee Seeenee nen 15 
IG oa crcecsmeeee taser vanecevters se econewnciensesGaiinionnrenteenestarn 24 
I eerie 16 
NN OME 0 ee oe 5 sneha caval ah jah ams dedi ce cpsgetacs Cnatersde he 82 
Pulled Dead Graded (56/58 #1) ...........-.-2.-----.-------- 46 
Pulled Dead Graded (50/56 #2) ..........2..--.-----0--00+-+ 35 
Karakul Fleece, grease basis ....................--.-c-css-cscses0-+- 22 
Spain) WIGRGO- STOUTOG .6..~-22-cizsincsncccccnnecseptas aneeeocicnse sce 50 
ee eens ee fee ree eens a 11 
B. Texas Offs 
mn CNIS io. sind ec iar eden tition 26 
en SN nnn ire cenn patter ren nirrnechguoenninn eons 19 
SIE iss eniioensieoneevagrersroneeapntinieeutovsinntelmpomrmimptnttgesaaintioeetbtis 18 
I UI asses rece nsnentcn never tonscateomnnnenerrne 33 
OS gS Nee Oe RTP Le ae ee eae 85 
EO EOL Re Beet Raan Pika SMe mee 19 
Clear and Defective Face Wools ..............-----.----0--+0++-- 12 
COI nanos bn esc ecscea tebe thctesacenebanenevoneresece No Value 


NOTE: Appraisers shall use their discretion as to the value of 
the above described off wools up to the maximum prices 
listed. 


SECTION Vill 
DISCOUNTS (Grease, Scoured, or Carbonized) 
1. Black Wool and Gray Wool (Grease). 1. Original bag. 
The discount shall be one-third of the grease appraisal price of 
white wool of similar grade and length. (Figure to the nearest 
half cent.) 2. Graded. The discount shall be one-third of the 
grease appraisal price of the comparable grade of white wool. 
(Figure. to the nearest half cent.) 3. Mixed Grade. If the fine 
and half blood, or the three-eighths and quarter blood are thrown 
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together, the discount shall be one-third of the average grease 
appraisal price of the comparable grades of white wool. (Figure 
to the nearest half cent.) 


2. Scoured Black and Gray Wool. The discount shall be f 
(40) cents per pound for 60s or finer, and thirty (30) cents per 
pound for 58s or below, from the corresponding classification for 
good style, clear white wool. Where scoured wool contains oc- 
casional Black and Gray locks, the discount shall be one (1) cent 
to thirty (30) cents per scoured pound, from the proper classifi- 
cation for good style, clear white wool. 


3. Sisal or Binder Twine. The discount shall be twelve (12) 
cents per pound, clean basis, for a lot or any part of a lot of 
greasy wool, tied with sisal or binder twine. Greasy or scoured 
wool containing sisal, binder twine, horse hair, mohair, karakul, 
or other foreign matter shall be discounted not less than twelve 
(12) cents per clean or scoured pound, or rejected at the discre- 
tion of the appraisers. 


4. Tender Wool. On tender or damaged grease wool the dis- 
count shall be three (3) cents per pound to twenty-five (25) 
cents per pound, clean basis, from the proper classification. 


5. Cotted Wool. The discount for cotted wool shall be five (5) 
cents pound to twenty-five (25) cents per pound, clean 
basis, from the proper classification. 


6. Stained Wool (Scoured or Grease). The discount on stain- 
ed wools shall be from a minimum of two (2) cents per pound, 
clean basis, for slightly stained, up to a maximum of twenty-five 
(25) cents per pound, clean basis, for heavily stained. 


7. Feed Lot Wools (Suitable for combing). The discount shall 
be a minimum of three (3) cents per pound, clean basis, from 
the proper classification, and a maximum of eight (8) cents per 
pound. Feed lot wools, woolen or worsted types, offered in the 
scoured state shall be appraised under Section VI (A). 


8. Tags. On clips appraised in the original bags where all 
tags are not packed separately by the producer, the clip shall be 
discounted not to exceed (5) percent from the grease appraisal 
price. 


9. Untied Fleeces. Except in the case of Texas 8 months and 
Texas fall wool, all untied clips shall be discounted two (2) 
cents per pound from the grease appraisal price. 


10. Kempy Wool. Discounts up to twelve (12) cents per clean 
pound shall be made from any kempy wool in merchantable 
condition. 


11. Navajo Type Wools. Scoured New Mexican, Arizona, or 
Colorado wools showing Kempy fiber and other Navajo charac- 
teristics shall be discounted a minimum of five (5) cents and a 
maximum of twenty-five (25) cents, clean basis or scoured, from 
the proper Territory classification. : 


NOTE: All unimproved Navajo wools shall be scoured before 
offering them for appraisal. 


12. Defective Wools. (a) Regardless of the State of origin all 
defective wools containing clover burrs, foxtail, or other vegetable 
defects, to a degree serious enough to require carbonizing shall 
be carbonized before appraisal and appraised under Section VI. 


(b) All defective wools not requiring carbonizing shall be 
discounted to a minimum of one (1) percent and a maximum of 
ten (10) percent clean basis or scoured. (Rounded to nearest 
cent. ) 


NOTE: Wools containing an occasional hard burr are not sub- 
ject to discount. This shall also apply to all shorn grease 
wools which are scoured prior to appraisal. 








SECTION IX 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Greasy Wools Improperly Prepared for Market. Appraisers 
shall require such wools to be graded or re-graded so as to put 
the wools into a readily merchantable condition in the grease, 
or be scoured before appraisal. 


2. Poorly Scoured Wools. A minimum discount of two (2) 
cents to a maximum discount of seven (7) cents per scoured 
pound shall be made from the applicable scoured wool price. 


3. Special Types Bright and Semi-Bright. When mid-Southern 
or Southern Type wools are properly graded, they may be ap- 
praised under the proper classification for graded wool in Section 
‘IV. Untied fleeces will be discounted two (2) cents per pound 
in the grease. These wools, unless graded, must be scoured Talos 
appraisal and appraised under Section VI, Sub-Section A. 


4. Territory and Fleece Fed Lamb Wool. Worsted lamb wool, 
if tied fleeces of strictly combing length and free from woolen 
fleeces, may be appraised under the appropriate classification in 
Sections I through IV. If worsted type untied, woolen type, or 
mixed woolen and worsted type lamb wool, they shall be scoured 
before appraisal and appraised under Section VI, Sub-Section A. 


5. Panhandle, Oklahoma, and Kansas Wheat Field Wools. 
Generally shall be scoured before appraisal, and appraised under 
Section VI, paragraph 1. However, if, in the opinion of the ap- 





praiser, the wool can be merchandised in the greasy conditiop, 
it may be appraised under the proper grease wool classification, 


6. Scoured Paint and Tar Wool and Clips. 


The appraisal 
price shall be determined by the appraiser. 


7. Skirted Wools. Wool which has been fully skirted (with 
skirtings packed separately and accompanying the skirted wool) 
may receive a premium up to 8 percent (rounded to the nearest 
cent) of the =. basis price fr the appropriate classification 
for all grades in Section I through IV. Appraisers may at their 
discretion reduce the premium when the skirting has been im. 


properly performed. 


NOTE: Appraisers will show separately on Appraisal Certificates 
the price for the appropriate classification and the premium al- 
lowed for skirting. Skirted wools packed in bags or bales shall 
not be discounted because of the fact that they are not tied. 
Skirting shall be appraised at the proper classification for graded 
wools when sufficiently clear and uniform in grade and length. 
No discount will be taken for the untied skirtings packed in bags 
or bales. Skirtings lacking in uniformity of grade and length, 
and/or containing tags, burry pieces, and wool of generally in- 
ferior character, shall be appraised at the proper “off” wool 
classification in the grease, or ordered scoured at the discretion 
of appaisers and appraised under Section VI. 


PULLED WOOL PROGRAM 


(The pulled wool program is on a purchase basis and the 
prices are in line with the loan values of shorn wools.) 





INVITED GUESTS 
(Continued from page 1) 


ray, Wisconsin; Honorable Edwin Arthur Hall, New York; Honorable 
William S. Hill, Colorado, Honorable Charles B. Hoeven, Iowa; Honor- 
able Sid Simpson, Illinois: Honorable Ernest K. Bramblett, California; 
Honorable Paul B. Dague, Pennsylvania; Honorable Ralph Harvey, 
Indiana; Honorable Harold O. Lovre, South Dakota; Honorable Page 
Belcher, Oklahoma; Honorable Harold C. Ostertag, New York. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT HEADS: Honorable Dean Acheson, Secre- 


tary of State; Honorable John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Honorable Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of Defense; John D. Small, 
Chairman, Munitions Board; Honorable Frank C. Pace, Jr., Secretary 
of the Army; Maj. Gen. Joseph P. Sullivan, Quartermaster General; 
Stephen J. Kennedy; Honorable Dan A. Kimball, Secretary of the 
Navy; Honorable James P. McGranery; Honorable Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior; Marion Clawson, Director, Bureau of 
Land Management; Albert M. Day, Director, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice; Honorable Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture; Gus F. 
Geissler, President, Commodity Credit Corporation; Lyle F. Watts, 
Chief, Forest Service; H. E. Reed, Director, Livestock Branch; John A. 
Goe, Head, Wool Division, Livestock Branch; B. T. Simms, Chief, 
Bureau of Animal Industry; P. V -Cardon, Administrator, Agricultural 
Research Administration; Luke M. Schruben, Livestock Division of 
Agricultural Economics; Milburn L. Wilson, Director, Extension Serv- 
ice; Oris V. Wells, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Robert 
M. Salter, Chief, Soil Conservation Service; Honorable Charles Saw- 
yer, Secretary of Commerce; Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary 
of Labor; Honorable Oscar B. Ryder, Chairman, U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion; Honorable Manly Fleischmann, Administrator, Defense Produc- 
tion Administration; Honorable Roger L. Putnam, Administrator, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency; Honorable Ellis G. Arnall, Director, Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization; Honorable John R. Steelman, Acting Direc- 
tor, Office of Defense Mobilization. 


OTHER GUESTS: E. F. Forbes, President, Western States Meat Pack- 
ers Association; R. C. Pollock, Manager, National Livestock and Meat 
Board; Garland Russell, Swift and Company; Aled P. Davies, Amer- 
ican Meat Institute; J. C. Petersen, President, National Lamb Feeders 
Association; Hugh Munro, President, National Wool Trade Associa- 
tion; Ralph J. Keltie, President, Boston Wool Trade Association; 
Dave E. Judd, Acting Manager, National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion; Paul Blood, Vice President, National Lamb Feeders Association; 
Colonel Charles F. H. Johnson, President, Botany Mills, Inc.; Gilbert 
H. Robinson, President, Forstmann, Inc.; Charles Bauer, President, 
National Association of Retail Meat and Food Dealers, Inc.; Harold 
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DeVos, Ohio Wool Growers Coop. Association; Clarence Bishop, 
President, Pendleton Woolen Mills; R. A. Ward, Pacific Wool Growers; 
Leon E. Obus, Treasurer, Wool Pullers Council of America; Malcolm 
R. Longshore, President, Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association; 
Gerard Klomp, President, National Association of Retail Grocers; 
Eugene O’Dunne, Counsel, National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers; R. B. Corbett, Agricultural Counsel, National Association of 
Food Chains; C. B. Heinemann, President, National Independent 
Meat Packers Association; O. T. Evans, President, Western Wool 
Handlers Association. 





Association Members Invited to 
Executive Committee Meetings 
Rapid City, $.D., June 23-24 


The Executive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Council of Directors 
of the American Wool Council, Inc., will hold open 
meetings in Rapid City, South Dakota, June 23rd 
and 24th, this year. Wool growers are invited to 
attend. It is hoped especially that Association mem- 
bers from eastern Montana, eastern Wyoming and 
South Dakota will come and get acquainted with 
the organizations activities and the leaders who 
carry the work along. 


Hotel and motel reservations may be obtained 
through Mr. Harry J. Devereaux, Secretary of the 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 
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ICC Asked to Reconsider 
Wool Weighing 
Case Order 

HARLES E. Blaine, Commerce Special- 

ist for the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, filed a petition on April 8, 1952, 
asking the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to reconsider its decision permitting 
the cancellation of the counting, marking 
and weighing service heretofore provided 
by the railroads at the request of the ship- 
per, Or as an alternative that the service 
be continued until June 30, 1952. 

The Department of Agriculture and State 
public utilities commissions have also filed 
petitions with the Commission citing fur- 
ther reasons why the order should be re- 
considered. June 4th is the deadline for 
the filing of requests for reconsideration. 

Meantime, many of the railroads have 
filed tariffs canceling this service as of 
April 16, 1952, and unless the Commission 
modifies or reverses its decision, the weigh- 
ing of wool in the future will be done on 
track scales, which shippers and their rep- 
resentatives hold unpracticable and which, 
they maintain, will not materially lessen 
the railroads’ expenses in 
the wool. 


transporting 
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Another Increase in 
Freight Rates 


HE railroads have been granted a gen- 
eral freight rate increase of 9 percent 

in the South and West and 6 percent in 
the East. By this decision, dated April 
14, 1952, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has acceded to the request of the 
carriers made in March, 1951 that a 15 
percent increase across the country be 
allowed. 

On August 2, 1951 the Commission 
granted increases of 6 percent in the South 
and West and 9 percent in the East. There- 
fore, under the recent order the rates are 
raised to 15 percent above those in effect 
last year at this time over the entire coun- 
try. 

The increased rates, termed “surcharges,” 
become effective May 2, 1952 on all items 
except grain and grain products on which 
the effective date is May 17, 1952. The 
new rates will expire February 28, 1954, 
unless modified or terminated before that 
date. Also, the record in the case will be 
kept open so that re-examination of the 
increases may be made prior to the ex- 
piration date. 

Commissioner Splawn dissented from the 
April 14th decision. Commissioners Aitchi- 
son and Mahaffie, although concurring in 
the report, expressed the opinion that ao 

(Continued on page 10) 
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National Association Events 


* June 23-24: Meetings of Executive Committee, 
NWGA, and Council of Directors, American Woo! 
Council, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


* August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah. 


* December 7-10: 1 Conventi 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Nat 


, Edgewater 





Conventions and Meetings 


June 23-24: Executive Committee, National Wool 
Growers Association and Council of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 


July 8: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 


July 23-25: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salida, Colorado. 


October 29-30: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 

November 3-4: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


November 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


November 10-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 


November 10-12: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, San Angelo. 


November 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


November 17-19: National Lamb Feeders’ ‘Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


December 7-10: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


January 5-7: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 


Shows 


October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 15-19: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


November 29-December 6: 
Exposition, Chicago. 


January 16-24, 1953: National 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


International Livestock 


Western Stock 


Sales 


August 2: Washington Ram Sale, Pullman, Wash. | 
Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 
August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 


August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


August 23: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 


September 17: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Inc., 
Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


August 6: 


September 18: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 

September 20: Idaho’s Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


September 24-25: 
Wyoming. 


Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 


October 9: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


December 3: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 





SHEEPHERDER BILL SIGNED 


President Truman ‘signed, on April 
9, 1952, S. 2549 which provides for 
the issuance of 500 special visas to 
foreign sheepherders. Sheepmen need- 
ing herders should file applications im- 
mediately with the California Range 
Association, 372 North Van Ness Ave- 
nue, Fresno, California. All applica- 
tions have to be screened by the 
recognized wool grower organization 
in the State where the grower resides. 











increase above 12 or 13 percent was justi- 
fied in the West and South as the rail- 
roads operating in those areas have been 
more prosperous than those in the East 
and, therefore, “the revenue needs of the 
railroads in the eastern district are greater 
than in the southern or western districts, as 
the report makes entirely clear. This dif- 
ference in financial conditions should be 
recognized by the Commission.” 

The present increase makes the twelfth 
the railroads have been granted since the 
end of World War II and will mean a 
revenue increase to all Class I railroads 
of between $678 and $704 million a year, 
depending on the volume of traffic. 

Exceptions to the general freight rate 
increases are made on some items but none 
of these apply to livestock or livestock 
products, except that no increases are 
authorized for loading or unloading of live- 
stock or in the charge for such services as 
ice and heating. Exceptions were made 
in the increased rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and by-products, iron ore, sand, gravel, 
coal, fruits, vegetables, edible nuts, sugar, 
lumber, copper, lead and zinc articles, 
building woodwork, phosphate rock and 
salt, etc., maximums being prescribed in 
most instances. 


Sheep Weed Their Fields 


Ray Anderson, in the Farm Journal for 
November, 1951, tells of sheep flocks in 
the Deep South that earn their keep by 
cleaning sugar cane fields of weeds and 
fertilizing the soil. By keeping the grass 
down, growers are assured of the impor- 
tant third crop of cane. Growers of tung 
and pecan nuts also say sheep do this work 
more cheaply ($15 less per acre) than 
human help. They also find it better and 
cheaper than the use of chemicals. Then, 
of course, there is the additional profit 
from the wool and lambs produced by the 
sheep. Anderson looks for more sheep in 
the South. 
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Wool Top Imports From 


Uruguay Suspended 

HE Government of Uruguay placed a 

temporary ban on exports of wool tops 

early in April. This action was the direct 
result of the plea of 25 Senators and Con- 
gressmen upon the Treasury Department 
(NWG, March, 1952, page 8) that coun- 
tervailing duties be imposed on wool tops 
which were being brought into the United 
States from Uruguay and Argentina and 
due to favorable exchange rates, were 
being sold here at lower prices than those 
for raw wool. 

Assistant Secretary Graham of the Treas- 
ury Department wrote Senator O’Mahoney 
on April 7th that “representatives of the 
Treasury and the Government of Uruguay 
have discussed the multiple export rate situ- 
ation as it might apply to wool tops as 
well as to all export commodities dutiable 
in the United States if preferential treat- 
ment is accorded by Uruguay. It was as- 
certained that the recent temporary ban 
by that government on exports of wool 
top was the direct result of information 
they had received of Treasury concern in 
this matter. This action has been taken in 
order to give that government an oppor- 
tunity to review the situation with respect 
to wool tops.” 

Reports are that 20,000 bales of tops 
were on their way from Uruguay before 
the temporary ban was prescribed. 

No official announcement has been made 
concerning the top situation as it relates 
to Argentina. But almost concurrently 
with the announcement of the temporary 
cessation of top imports from Uruguay, 
trade papers carried the story that tops 
from Europe, particularly France, were 
being offered in this country at prices com- 
parable to those from South America. Al- 
though apparently no one knows just how 
this is being done as the tops are being 
made largely from Australian wool, theories 
advanced are that exporters are taking ad- 
vantage of the low sterling rate, that some 
European countries may be granting sub- 
sidies on tops for export, or are granting 
a tax refund of some kind. 


Buy American 

N amendment requesting the use of do- 

mestic wool in the filling of all defense 
contracts so long as such wool is available 
is included in the Defense Appropriations 
Bill (H. R. 7391) as it passed the House 
on April 9, 1952. 

Representative Berry of South Dakota 
introduced the amendment and had the 
active assistance of Representative Fisher 
of Texas in securing its adoption. 





SUPPORT AT 100 PERCENT 
OF PARITY PROPOSED 


The Senate Agricultural Committee 7 
has been holding hearings on three | 
farm support bills. One of them, §, 
2996, would repeal the flexible price } 
support provision of the Agricultural 7 
Act of 1949 and set up a program 
guaranteeing farmers 100 percent of 
parity price for their products, includ- 
ing wool, livestock and products. The 
bill was introduced by Senator Kerr 
of Oklahoma on April 9, 1952. 








The Montgomery Episode 


OBERT MONTGOMERY, NBC Radio- 
TV commentator, on March 13th, im- 
plied in a cleverly worded broadcast that 
the aftosa program in Mexico had not been 
necessary and in addition to costing the tax- 
payers about $200,000,000 had deprived 
them of meat supplies. As a result of the 
broadcast Mr. Montgomery was called be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Representatives on April 9th. The 
report of that hearing as carried in the 
Daily Digest of the Congressional Record 
for that day is as follows: 


“Robert Montgomery, radio-TV commen- 
tator, was questioned today regarding his 
criticism of the foot-and-mouth disease pro- 
gram in Mexico in a series of broadcasts 
about a month ago. During these broad- 
casts he questioned the existence of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico, and the neces- 
sity for the eradication program or the 
quarantine designed to prevent diseased 
animals from entering the United States. 


“Mr. Montgomery denied he ever made 
accusations that there was a waste of pub- 
lic funds in the disease program, but stated 
that he was repeating questions that had 
been asked of him by broadcast listeners. 
He also denied that his questions were in- 
tended to impugn the motives of Federal 
officials. 


“In order to get a cross section of opin- 
ion regarding the existence of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico, the committee 
had contacted State Veterinarian officials 
and leading exponents of the subject in 
veterinary colleges. Eleven replies were 
received, all of which stated that at no © 
time had there been any question in the ~ 


minds of the writer relative to existence of . 
. . that the claims } 


the disease in Mexico . 
to the contrary were without basis.” 
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Ihe United States 


Needs More Sheep! 





HEEP provide us with two basic necessities 
of life: food in the form of meat; clothing 

in the form of wool. In addition, by-products 
of the meat and wool provide leather, sheep- 
skins, and literally dozens of extracts from 
the sheep’s carcass wastes which are vital to 
modern medicine. Sheep, because of their 
varied nutritive requirements and habits, bring 
about a more complete pasture utilization 


when grazed with other livestock. Grassland 


agriculture is essential to control of erosion, 
floods, and soil depletion. Unlike other live- 
stock, practically all of the food which a 
sheep consumes is grass and forage crops. 
Countries that have had grassland agriculture 
for years have maintained sheep as an 
important part of their agricultural enterprise. 
Sheep populations in all continents of the 
world represent greater percentages of total 


livestock production than in the United States. 


UNITED STATES RATIO OF SHEEP TO TOTAL ANIMAL UNITS* IS LOW 


NORTH & CENTRAL 


% of total animal units in 48/49 






































| 

AMERICA, EXCL. U. S. | 96 Yo 
UNITED STATES 94%, 
ASIA 90%, 
WORLD, : 

EXCL. U.S.S.R. 85% 
SOUTH AMERICA 85%, 
EUROPE, EXCL. U.S.S.R. 84%, 
AFRICA 79%, 
OCEANIA 40%, 

*An gnimal unit = 1 head of cattle, or 5 sheep, or 5 hogs 
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Why We Need More Sheep, Lami aw Wool 


J NCREASED sheep production is needed 

not only for the essential products it 
will furnish in the form of wool and meat. 
It is necessary also as the most efficient 
and economical way to convert into meat 
and clothing, forage from large areas of 
grasslands which otherwise would have no 
economic value. 


The average American would probably 
be astonished to learn that 67.5 per cent 
of the nation’s land area is classified as 
usable only for grazing livestock and 
producing feed and forage. A mere six per 
cent is crop land used for the production of 
human food. Less than four per cent is in 
cities, parks, roads, and railroads. 


Sheep are efficient utilizers of grass 
and forage crops.* The sheep is the only 
domestic animal capable of producing a 
prime product from forage alone. The 
best lambs and the best wool come from 
such production. 


Many grazing experts estimate that the 
live weight gain per acre on most pastures 


and ranches could be increased from five 
per cent to ten per cent by running sheep 
and cattle together. This is due to the 
difference in their grazing habits. 


The uniquely efficient feeding habits 
of sheep enable them to transform sub- 
marginal land into income-producing land. 
Thousands of acres of these lands, properly 
grazed by sheep, would result in increased 
benefits to local, State, and national 
economies. These benefits include labor 
and investment income and produce reve- 
nues for local improvements such as 
schools and roads. 


In farm areas, sheep are often used as 
a “rotation crop” during the late fall and 
winter when they can feed on the gleanings 
from stubble and stocks of rye and wheat 
crops while covering the soil with an 
excellent top dressing of fertilizer. 


*Dean Chapman of the Georgia Agricultural 
College in his book, ‘‘Pasture,” estimates that 97 
per cent of the feed consumed by sheep is pasture 
and forage crops and only three per cent concen- 
trated feeds. 


ature Limits Our Land Use 


CROP LANDS FOR PRODUCING 
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The txpanding Market For Meat and Clothing 
vs. the Decreasing Domestic = 
source of Supply 
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‘THERE was a time in American history 

when there were more sheep than people. 
As the population expanded and industrial 
frontiers moved westward, the sheep-raising 
industry became concentrated in the West and 
Southwest. In the course of national develop- 
ment the sheep population was increased 
sufficiently to take care of the major share of 
apparel wool requirements and to supply a 
portion of meat requirements. In 1942, with 
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a population of 135 millions, this country had 
approximately 50 million stock sheep. In 
1952, with a population of 156 millions, this 
country has only 28 million stock sheep. 


In view of the vital importance of wool 
and lamb to the peacetime economy and the 
national defense, it is essential that the sheep 
population of the country be increased to a 
minimum of 50 millions by 1960. 
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QNinnemucca 


Salt Lake City North Platte 


fiber used by mankind and wool 
is the only fiber for which there 
is no substitute. The climate of 
the United States, with minor 
exceptions, is such that wool is 
essential for the health and the 
comfort of the entire popula- 
tion. 

Records of daily minimum 


@spokane 


temperatures kept by the 
United States Weather Bureau 
over periods of fifty to seventy- 
five years show that in sixty-one 
cities, only four had annual 
average temperatures of over 
60°. Fifteen cities had tempera- 
tures ranging between 50° and 
30°. Indoor heating is required 
at sometime during the year in 
all, except one, of these cities. 
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The Temperatures in the United States 
Require Wool tor Clothing 


OOL’S insulative properties 
make it the most important 
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Per Capita Apparel Wool Consumption 


(Scoured basis) 





UNITED STATES THE WORLD 
.) 
PER CAPITA consumption of ye . 
apparel wool in the United 
States has increased over prewar UP 13° 
consumption five times as fast as ‘i 
the world average. Each succeed- Fn 


ing year this country has con- 
sumed a larger proportion of the 
relatively stable world wool sup- 
ply. At the same time populations 








of the United States and of the AVERAGE AVERAGE 
world are multiplying at a faster 1934-38 1946-50 1934-38 1946-50 
rate than ever before in history 
with resultant increase in world import increasing quantities of apparel 
demand for wool. wool as it has done since the sheep 

This country can continue to population declined. There are, however, 


The United States Is Increasingly Dependent 
On Apparel Wool Imports 


610 (MILLIONS OF LBS., SCOURED BASIS) 
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impelling reasons why this country must assure itself of at least a strategic spot supply 
of wool upon which it can depend. 

Domestic wool production has declined 38 per cent since the middle ’30’s. Apparel 
wool requirements have increased 40 per cent. During the 1930’s this country imported 
25 per cent of its wool requirements. Today, 75 per cent is imported. 
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Wool Imports Come From World 
Centers 6,000 to 12,000 Miles Away 


HE distance that wool must travel 
makes our supply very vulnerable in 
case of war. The American wool textile 
industry—the largest and most efficient in 
the world—must now depend on sources 
of wool supply from 6,000 to 12,000 miles 
distant. This multiplies the financial 
risks of peacetime production— 
since requirements must be estimated and 
purchased far in advance of sales at 
prices that usually differ from replace- 
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ment costs. In the event of war or other 
emergency, dependence on foreign 
sources of supply is dangerous. 

The chief world sources of apparel 
wool — Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Argentina, and Uruguay — have 
almost doubled their internal consump- 
tion of apparel wool within the past 
twenty years. During the postwar years, 
they have been consuming 12 per cent of 
their combined apparel wool production. 
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of Consumer Goods 


HE American wool textile indus- 

try has the largest production 
capacity of its kind in the world. 
It comprises 829 establishments 
engaged in some or all of the proc- 
esses of converting greasy wool into 
finished fabrics. It employs an 
average of over 140,000 persons and 
in 1950 paid out wages in excess of 
$400,000,000. Its products had a 
value of more than $2,000,000,000. 


The conversion of wool textiles 


into men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing engages the major portion 
of the highly paid labor of over 
350,000 men and women in the 
tailored-clothing industry with a 
total annual wage of approximately 
$850,000,000. 

The finished products of the wool 
textile industry, including clothing, 
blankets, and upholstery had a total 
retail value in 1950 estimated at six 


and a half billion dollars. 


(ther Industries Largely Dependent 
On the Products of Sheep Include: 
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L PRICES AT AUSTRALIAN 
UCTIONS (June 23, 1950-March 21, 1952) 
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Korean War should have taught 
this country a sober lesson as to the 
price it must continue to pay as a 
result of its complacency toward an 
unbalanced wool situation. As a result 
of large emergency orders for military 
uniform textiles and announcements 
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*National Resources Security Board 
HE emergency created by the of proposed stockpiling of wool, wool 


prices during 1951 reached levels 
without precedent in history. The 
sudden reversal of the United States 
policy early in 1951 as to military 
purchases and stockpiling programs 
resulted in a precipitous price decline 
in wool which created a world crisis. 
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National Defense Requires 


More Domestic 


FAILURE to plan for future civilian 

markets is bad business. Failure to 
prepare for national defense is worse 
than foolish—it is criminal. World War 
II furnished all the evidence necessary 
that no nation can wage a war successfully 
without ample supplies of wool. It was 
fortunate that sea lanes in the Pacific 
remained open and permitted the trans- 
portation of enough wool for the Ameri- 
can armed forces as well as those of the 
Allies. The Axis powers, particularly 
Germany, were not so fortunate. It is 
agreed by military experts that lack of 
wool during the final phases of World 
War II contributed to the weakening in 
morale and fitness of the enemy forces 
which finally lost them the war. 

The wool requirements of the defense 
program are considerably smaller than 
those of the recent World War. Neverthe- 
less, the lack of a domestic supply of 
wool for military and emergency needs 
following the outbreak of the Korean 
war threw our procurement agencies into 
a panic of irrational programming, the 
repercussions of which are still being paid 
for by the wool industry. 

To what extent would the goal of 
50,000,000 sheep aid in a military emer- 
gency? American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines each required an average of 135 
pounds of grease wool during World War 
II to equip them properly for training 
and combat duty. Although this country 
cannot hope to produce sufficient wool in 


Wool 


THE GOAL 
FOR 1960 





the foreseeable future to equip an army 
of over 12,000,000 men—the peak num- 
ber of the last war—50,000,000 sheep 
would supply this country with sufficient 
wool to equip a defense force such as is 
maintained today. Civilians, in that case, 
would have to rely entirely on the 
hazards of wartime transport for wool 
supplies. 
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MILLION SOLDIERS 
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A Why There Are Fewer Sheen 
In The United States Today 


FPAILURE by the Government during 

World War II to foresee the conse- 
quences of its restrictive price policies on 
sheep and wool was responsible to a large 





and mutton was stationary as a result of 
various price controls. 

In contrast, during this time farm 
production costs, as reflected in the 


Department of Agriculture’s Index of 
Prices Paid by Farmers for Commodities, 
Taxes, and Wages, rose steadily while the 


extent for the rapid decline of the sheep 
population. For five years, from Decem- 


ber, 1941, to September, 1946, the sheep Index of Prices Received by Farmers for 
producers’ income from wool was station- All Crops and Livestock rose to unprece- 
ary. For three years, from August, 1942, dented levels. Little wonder that sheep 
to August, 1945, gross income from lamb ranchers liquidated their livestock. 


Only in the past two 
years has wool produc- 
tion been profitable due 
to increased demand 
and prices stimulated 
by military require- 
ments. Despite the un- 

certain outlook, this 
All CROPS Alm slight encouragement 
LIVESTOCK bead i i aahiidaal 
PRICES REC'D resulted in an tincrea 
of 6.3 per cent in stock 
sheep numbers. 
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WOOL AND LAMB 
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1940 1948 1940 
ANNUAL surveys by the United States 


Tariff Commission of income from 
sheep and wool and costs of production 
on a number of ranches in the Far West 
and Texas reveal the mounting odds 
which sheep ranchers faced in the past 
decade to achieve even a minimum of 
profit in their operations. According to 
these surveys, costs of production per 
head of sheep increased so much faster 


(INDEXES, 1946 


*Data for New South Wales 


In contrast to the unprofitability of 
wool production in the United States, 
Australian wool growers were reaping 
steadily increasing rewards from 1946 to 
1950. A comparison between the two 
countries of the ratio of farm prices 
received for wool to prices farmers paid 


INCREASED FASTER THAN 





INCOME 


(dollars per head of sheep) 


LAMB 


NET 
LOSS 
51¢ 











1948 tl _s 


from 1940 to 1948 than gross income 
from sales of lamb and wool, that the net 
deficit of 6 cents in 1940 rose sevenfold 
to 48 cents. The net deficit from the sale 
of wool rose three and a quarter times 
from 12 cents in 1940 to 51 cents in 1948. 
The sale of lamb showed a net profit of 
6 cents per head in 1940, but this was 
cut one half in 1948, as a result of rising 
production costs. 







for all costs from 1946 to 1952 shows 
that by 1950 profitability of Australian 
wool had tripled and by 1951 was more 
than five times the 1946 rate. Profitability 
of American wool remained unchanged 
from 1946 to 1950. Only in 1950 and 


1951 did it show some improvement. 
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GINCE market prices for similar United 

States and Australian wools approxi- 
mate each other, why are the returns to 
the American wool grower so discourag- 
ing? The answer lies in the difference 
between production in the two countries. 
Australian wool production is based on 
vast expanses of grazing land acquired at 
low cost, relatively lower labor costs than 
in the United States and virtually no 
competition from other agricultural pur- 
suits in large areas of the country. 
Furthermore, because income from wool 
exports is the mainstay of the Australian 
economy, the Government pursues a 
policy of utmost encouragement to wool 
growers both by seeking their counsel in 
matters pertaining to their industry and 
by devoting large appropriations for its 


healthy maintenance and improvement. 


Exactly reverse conditions existing in 
the United States sheep industry keep it 
in a minor position. There is no recogni- 
tion of the necessity of its products to the 
national welfare. Government policy 
toward the sheep industry has been sub- 
ordinated to other interests. Government 
agencies have repeatedly by-passed wool 
growers counsel in deciding issues which 


affect their interests profoundly. 


Today the Government is appealing 
to the sheep industry’s sense of responsi- 
bility toward the national welfare so as 
to expand its wool production. If Ameri- 
can wool growers are to respond to the 
nation’s urgent need for a strategic wool 
and lamb supply, they must have assur- 
ance that Government policy toward their 


industry will justify investment in it. 
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Permitted Use Ut Forest Lands 
rOr brazing Is Steadily Declining 


MILLIONS OF ANIMAL UNIT MONTHS 
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*An animal unit = 1 head of cattle, or 5 sheep 


A clear demonstration of the uneconomic 
effects of Federal land policy on the 
western livestock industry is seen in the 
steady annual decline in the numbers of 
animals and the length of time they may 
use the national forest lands. The use of 
these lands is controlled by the issuance of 
grazing permits for certain periods of the 
year, depending on the region and the type 
of livestock to be grazed. Five sheep or one 
cow is considered an animal unit in the 
issuance of permits and the establishment 
of grazing quotas for animal units during 
a given year. 

In the sixteen years from 1934 to 1950, 
grazing permits in terms of animal unit 
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months declined 43 per cent. A leading 
agronomist* points out that at the present 
rate of decreasing cattle and sheep grazing 
permits, all sheep and cattle would be off 
the national forests in twenty years. The 
maladjustment in the ranch operations 
attending the loss of part-time grazing areas 
would result in a severe contraction of beef, 
lamb, and wool production. 

It is paramount to a program for 
increasing production that Federal land 
policy in the Western States be thoroughly 
reviewed and revised with a view toward 
more efficient utilization of natural re- 
sources. 


*Dr. A. F. Vass of University of Wyoming 
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Mill Consumption ot Apparel Woo! 


(In millions of pounds, greasy basis) 
IF WE RESTORE 1940 RATIO OF DOMESTIC WOOL 
PRODUCTION TO REQUIREMENTS 
THE GOAL — 50 MILLION SHEEP | 


, Vv 
IF WE CONTINUE 1950 LEVEL OF WOOL PRODUCTION______, 
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sheep Numbers 
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NY consumer industry which fails 

to plan for its future markets may 

survive accidentally, but by the sheer 

economic law of supply and demand it 

is more likely to run into disaster or 
fade into oblivion. 


Population experts predict that by 
1960 the population of this country 
will be approximately 169,000,000 
people, an increase of 17 million within 


the decade. 


Should apparel wool consumption 
remain stable at the 1950 per capita 
use, national requirements would rise 
from 964,000,000 pounds, greasy, in 
1950 to 1,075,000,000 in 1960. 
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eS 26,200,000 


The goal of 50,000,000 stock sheep 
in 1960 is by no means the final answer 
to growing wool requirements. But this 
number of sheep is a practical objective 
in terms of the measures that must be 
taken to achieve it. It will restore 
domestic wool production to slightly 
better than 1940 levels when stock 
sheep numbers totaled 46,000,000. It 
will still be necessary to import the 
major share of apparel wool needs 
resulting from a population 37,000,000 
greater than in 1940. 


In order to restore the relative wool 
position of 1940 it would be necessary 
to produce 688,000,000 pounds of 


wool. This would require at least 


75,000,000 sheep. 
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THE sheep industry of the United 

States is primarily a dual-product 
industry, producing meat for food and 
wool for clothing. Although lamb and 
mutton account for a small share of 
the nation’s total meat supplies, the 
requirements of a growing population 
and a rising standard of living make 
every contribution significant. Further- 
more, to the producer, lamb is of 
primary importance because it consti- 
tutes the major portion of his income. 

From 1940 to 1950 per capita con- 
sumption of all meats increased 1.4 
per cent, but due to the decline in the 


sheep population, per capita lamb 


TOTAL LAMB AND MUTTON 
PRODUCTION millions of Ibs.) 


1940 1950 


1960 GOAL 





1,100 


ake 





6.6 LBS. 


| ~~ 





consumption fell 39 per cent. In 1951, 
per capita consumption of lamb was 
estimated at three pounds or a pound 
less than in 1950. From both an eco- 
nomic and a dietary viewpoint this is 
a disfavor to the nation’s consumers. 
Not only do a growing population 
and thriving economy require expand- 
ing meat supplies, but our military 
forces and defense workers require 
more meat per capita. 

The proposed goal of 50 million 
sheep will restore in 1960 approxi- 
mately the 1940 per capita diet of lamb 
for 37,000,000 more persons than the 


country’s population in 1940. 


PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION 


1940 1950 1960 
GOAL 


6.5 LBS. 





Sheep, a Dua-Purpose Animal 
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Federal Policies Limit sheep 
perease ku 


industry and its products. Unfortunately, 


these policies have been such as to 


GINCE most ranch operations in the discourage the sheep industry from 
western range country depend on expanding its operations, and have had 
part-time range feeding to supplement a detrimental effect on the economy of 
feeding on the ranch, it is evident that the region, resulting in the waste of our 
Federal policies regulating grazing on permanent natural resource—grass. 










THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OWNS AND CONTROLS 
MORE THAN 53% OF 
THE LAND AREA OF: 

WASHINGTON IDAHO COLORADO 

OREGON MONTANA = ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA WYOMING NEW MEXICO 

NEVADA UTAH 










States and Texas. The land area of the 


Federal Land Policy 2 swe ss san x 


cent of the national total and more than 
The major part of the nation’s lamb one-half of it is controlled and owned 


and wool is produced in the 11 Western by the Federal Government. 
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Insufficient Promotion 
of Sheep Production 


There has been a marked lack of 
promotion and emphasis on sheep, with 
a few outstanding exceptions, by Federal 
and State Government agencies and other 
organizations which could interest farm- 
ers and ranchers in sheep production. 


Lack of Basic Research 


There has been insufficient basic 
research on most adaptable breeds of 
sheep, parasite control, disease, and flock 








management, in practically all areas and 
especially in the far eastern section of the 
United States where there are no sheep 
breeding laboratories or other useful 
means of encouraging better production. 


Labor Shortages 


A shortage of sheepherding labor in 
the United States and inability to import 
sufficient labor from Europe and Mexico, 
due to quota restrictions and immigration 
regulations, has further discouraged 
sheep production. It has also encouraged 
some sheep growers to switch to cattle 
production which requires less labor. 


IN SUBSTANCE 


HE sheep is one of nature’s most 

versatile animals. It provides lamb 
for food. It provides the most necessary 
fiber for clothing. Its by-products are 
vitally important as pelts and hides. Its 
carcass wastes are necessary to modern 
medicine. Lanolin, a derivative of wool, 
is a basic ingredient in pharmaceutical 
preparations. 


The sheep provides the most expert 
method of converting grasslands and 
otherwise useless forage, into profit- 
making products. The sheep accommo- 
dates itself to climatic conditions in all 


areas of the country. In the range areas, 
sheep are a large-scale industry. On the 
farms, they are 


a most important 


collateral cash crop which enriches the 


land. 


History proves that no nation in the 
temperate and northern zones can main- 
tain a successful peacetime economy or 
wage a successful war if it does not have 
available an adequate supply of wool. 


We have stated the requirements. 
We now present a program by which to 
reach our goal: 


50 MILLION SHEEP BY 1960 
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HOW QR ena I Production 
~ Can Be Increased 














Federal land policy and range improvement 


Participation of sheep industry in Government 


1. Labor 
y 3 
3. Physical welfare of sheep 
4. Research and education 
3. 

policies 
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Without an adequate supply of com- 
petent sheepherders, the western sheep 
industry cannot plan any substantial 
increase in flocks, even if all other condi- 
tions are favorable. 

The occupation of sheepherder while 
healthful, and not too arduous, requires 
special skills and a temperament suited 
to long periods of solitude in the open. 
He must be trustworthy as he is respon- 
sible for the care of his flock. During 


the war and postwar years, the lure of 





high pay and attractive working condi- 
tions in industry drew men away from 
sheep herding. The shortage of sheep- 
herders has persisted, and in recognition 
of this situation, the occupation of 
“Sheepherder” is listed as “critical” by 
the Selective Service Board. 

This measure, however, will not 
remedy the shortage because most young 
American men are not normally suited 
by temperament to a sheepherder’s life 
and are not likely to enter this occupation 
while our economic situation offers more 
attractive means of earning a living. In 
the past, many herders in this country 
were European immigrants, while Mexi- 
can Nationals were employed in Texas 
and other Southwestern States. Immigra- 
tion restrictions have now virtually shut 
off these sources of supply. 
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A POSITIVE long-range program for 
increasing sheep numbers and thereby 
increasing lamb and wool production will 
require action on several fronts. These 
are classified under five general subjects: 




















Young Basque herder from the Pyrenees who came to this country in June, 1950, 
under quota regulations. He is typical of the natural-born sheepherders needed 


to help us increase sheep production. 


APPEALS from the sheep industry for 

modification of quota restrictions on 
Basque sheepherders resulted in a special 
Congressional Act permitting the entry 
of 250 alien sheepherders under special 
quota visas for a period of one year 
from June 30, 1950, to June 30, 1951. 
These men have been absorbed and the 
sheep industry is very little better off 
than it was a year ago. In order to assure 
a reservoir of skilled labor a law must 
be passed permitting entry of herders 
from Spain, France, Scotland and Scandi- 
navia or from any acceptable country 
from which they are available. 


A new migrant labor agreement in 
August, 1951, between the United States 
and the Mexican governments specifically 
prohibits the contracting of Mexican 
Nationals for working on _ ranches. 
Ranchers already having Mexican 
Nationals under contract can hold them 
for the duration of the contract. In most 
cases contracts expire in six months or a 
year. The Texas sheep industry is now 
active in attempting to modify the 
Mexican- United States migrant labor 
agreement to include sheepherders. 
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) Federal Land Policy 
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Sheep convert the sparse and other- 
wise wasted grass on this Utah winter 
range into food and clothing fiber. 
















Lambs become fat on the lush green 
grass of this high summer range in 
one of the national forests in Idaho. 


Q)WNERSHIP of private grazing lands is a the sheep rancher to plan with confidence a 


prerequisite to obtaining grazing permits program of increased sheep production in the 

for Federal lands. At the same time, western West. This is an important prerequisite to 
ranchers depend on Federal lands for supple- any undertaking to increase high sustained 
mentary forage during certain periods of the productive capacity of these areas. However, 
year. Unless they can rely consistently on the the sheep operators of the West are extremely 
use of these lands, their investments in private cognizant of the need of proper utilization of, 
grazing lands are rendered void. Yet, present and range improvements on, not only their 
divided Federal policy on land use fails to give own private lands but also on the Federal 
the sheep rancher any assurance of perma- lands. Some of these improvements are: 
nency of his tenancy and he can be removed better irrigation methods, fencing, reseeding, 
at will. brush removal and water-hole developments, 
which all tend to improve management of graz- 

A uniform code of Federal land use and ing areas and to increase the supply of grass 
improvement is desperately needed to permit which can be converted into meat and wool. 
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s) Physical Weltare of Sheep 


Two serious menaces to sheep flocks are predatory animals 
and sheep diseases, both ruthless killers when controls are 
relaxed or absent. 






















PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 


Coyotes and other wild animals 
in the range country and dogs in 
the farm areas kill thousands of 
sheep each year. 

One of the most effective 
checks during the past five years 
to the killing of sheep by coyotes 
and other predators has been 
achieved through the work of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and cooperating State 
agencies in hunting them by 
airplane, trapping, and the use 
of new poisons. Uniformity of 
control among States and con- 
stant vigilance are needed to pro- 
tect sheep flocks from predators. 











Hunting by airplane, trapping and use of new poisons have greatly 
reduced the threat of predatory animals in the western range States. 


In the Farm States the sheep-killing dog 
has been not only a serious obstacle to 
increased sheep numbers, but also one of the 
greatest causes of discouragement to farmers 
who would otherwise be inclined to go into 
the sheep-raising business. Thousands of 
sheep are killed every year by dogs, causing a 


and increasing sheep numbers, especially in 
the Farm States. 


ERADICATION OF SHEEP SCABIES 


Sheep scabies, a severe and devastating 
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large monetary loss to sheep owners. 

One of the most effective remedies is a 
strong coordinated dog control law and its 
strict enforcement. Several States have passed 
laws which adequately protect livestock but in 
many of them the present dog laws fail in 
their purpose. A uniform law for all States 
would go far toward encouraging sheep raising 


inflammation of the sheep’s skin caused by 
minute, insect-like parasites, is a highly 
contagious disease which spreads rapidly, 
resulting in great wool loss, unhealthy sheep 
and, in severe cases, death. Dipping the sheep 
in a medicated solution that will kill the 
parasites is the only practical method known 
for eradicating scabies. 





Advanced case of sheep scabies 


showing extensive loss of wool. 


Some fifty years ago scabies was the 
greatest drawback to the sheep industry 
in the Western States. About twenty 
years ago, it appeared to be eradicated 
after millions of dollars were spent. 
However, efforts were relaxed before it 
was eliminated in some States and during 
the past year, as a result of truck move- 
ments and country auctions, infected 


f : 
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sheep have moved into clean areas 
of the West. Scabies is still present in 
most of the deep South, but efforts are 
now being made to clear up the situation. 
Federal appropriations have been made 
by Congress and Federal work is being 
done by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
looking toward the complete eradication 
of this disease from the United States. 


‘) Research and Education 





Research is the life insurance of the 
sheep industry. Fundamental research 
in the laboratory is needed to improve 
the use and usefulness of the sheep’s 
products for the benefit of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 


Recent results of basic wool research 
will, for the first time, give sheep breeders 
clear objectives in terms of a guide to 
desirable wool properties. This research 
is being directed toward establishing (1) 
the relationship between fiber properties 
and their performance at the mill and on 
the customer’s back and (2) testing 
methods to measure these properties. 





Laboratory research on lamb and 
other meats is directed toward increasing 
our knowledge of the value of meat in 
the human diet. Dissemination of 
research findings can encourage more 
widespread lamb consumption and create 
new markets for the lamb producer. 

In addition to basic wool and meat 
research, fundamental research in the 
field of nutrition and practical problems 
of sheep raising requires continuous 
investigation. Effective results in solving 
problems of sheep breeding, diseases, 
parasites, and range management and im- 
provement will require the combined 
efforts of the sheep producers, woolen 
manufacturers, meat packers, and the 
Government. 
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The findings of research and inves- 
tigation are useless unless they are 
applied to the actual job of sheep rais- 
ing. They must be brought to, and 
interpreted for, the men who raise 
sheep. Land grant colleges and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture can aid greatly in this phase of the 
program through pamphlets and dem- 
onstration work. 


Pamphlets guide sheep raisers and 
prospective sheep raisers in the essen- 
tial operations and equipment of a 
sheep-raising enterprise and keep them 


informed: of new developments and 


iii 


Research equipment used in the study spon- 
sored by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, at the University of Wisconsin, to de- 
termine the extent of amino acids in meat. 









Wool benefits from aging more than any other fiber 
and this property improves its usefulness. Wool 
samples are tested constantly for the effect of aging 
on such things as strength, elasticity and elongation 
in the Instron machine shown above in use at the 
Textile Research Institute. 


discoveries in the care of sheep. These 
agencies can also assist industry groups 
such as the National Wool Growers 
Association in preparation and dis- 
semination of information covering all 
phases of sheep production. 


Demonstration work is 
needed in the proper han- 
dling of sheep, including 
shearing, wool sacking, dip- 
ping, selection of breeding 
stock and other essentials. 
This is important both for 
the training of beginners in 
the industry and to create 
greater interest. 
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5) Participation 0 


Seep Industry In 
overnment Policies 
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JNDUSTRY and Agriculture are being 
enlisted to cooperate with the Govern- * 
ment in an accelerated production effort Eni 
for the defense program. Where this pro- = 
gram affects the sheep industry, its i 
representatives have a vast wealth of fair 
practical experience to offer in helping ( 
to establish fair, workable policies for the 
an effective defense job. The Govern- rar 
, ment should call upon them for counsel the 
and suggestions, in order to avoid Apprentice learning to shear sheep by machine. lan 
irretrievable mistakes based on ignorance for 
of the industry. of 
Recent actions by the Office of Price Innumerable instances during the past 
Stabilization and the Department of State decade have demonstrated the need for such so) 
have led many segments of the sheep industry perm: g° 
to question the policies of these agencies as mi bi ae PS 
—_ ; ‘ f uy 
to whether or mot it is their desire to have s MATERIALS CONFERENCE ON WOOL i 
domestic sheep industry. The industry is 3. PRICE CEILINGS ON WOOL 
solicited by the Department of Agriculture AND LAMB $: 
for 3 ‘on. : 4. THE QUESTION OF PAST AND j 
or increased production. At the same oon FUTURE TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS c 
the Department of State and other agencies ; : ¥# 
: . N ve Government action with respect to the tc 
are pursuing a policy which indicates they sheep industry has shown a definite lack 4 
believe a foreign wool and lamb producing of consistency. The sheep industry is now $ 
industry is more important than a domestic a ." 7 oy 50,000,000 reaig ay b 
. : : A y - it 1s of great importance that the 
one. A clarification of this policy and a firm Department of Agriculture set a similar : 
statement by those in charge would go far goal. It is equally important that all Federal : 
toward restoring the confidence of the sheep departments connected with the sheep 
ideas dec dectiakas te f th industry in the United States give their ° 
y ates ae e fullest continued support toward reaching ( 
business. this goal. f 
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"AN advance in slaughter lamb prices 
commenced the latter part of March. 
Min spite of heavy receipts at the public 
‘markets, this price advance continued the 
week of April due to the good pre- 
‘Easter demand. Spring lambs advanced the 
" first week of April from $1.00 to $3.00; old- 
crop lambs were from 25 cents to $1.25 
higher; and feeder lambs were strong to 
$1.00 higher. ‘The. second week of April 
prices were erratic at various markets, with 
spring lambs varying from $1.00 lower to 
$2.00 higher; old-crop lambs 50 cents high- 
er to $1.25 lower; ewes, steady to $1.00 
lower; and feeder and shearing lambs, weak 
to $1.00 lower. These price fluctuations 
were attributed to uneven distribution of 
supplies at various markets and, again, to 
‘the pre-Easter demand for lightweight 
' spring lambs. 

The third week of the month, prices were 
steady to 50 cents higher on some choice 
' and prime slaughter lamb offerings, but un- 
finished and tail-end shipments of the fed 
season sold 25 to 50 cents lower. Slaughter 
ewes and feeding and shearing lambs held 
fairly steady the third week of April. 

Good to prime spring lambs sold during 
the month mostly in a $28.50 to $32 price 
range. During the second week of April 
there were occasional lots of light spring 
lambs selling $34 to $40, but these were 


for the Easter trade and are not indicative 






























































































































































of general market prices. 

Good to prime wooled slaughter lambs 
sold largely in a $26 to $29.50 price range; 
good to prime lambs with No. 3 to fall-shorn 
pelts (ranging from under one-fourth inch 
up to 1% inches of wool length) from $26 
to $28.85. 

Good yearling wethers sold from $20 to 
$23. Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
during the month in a $12 to $16.25 price 
range. Cull and utility ewes brought $8.50 
to $14. Good and choice feeder and shear- 
ing lambs moved to the country at $26 to 
$28.50. Some mixed fat and feeder lambs 
brought $26.50 and some shorn mixed fats 
and feeders brought $25.50. Common to 
good feeder lambs on the Fort Worth mar- 
ket sold at $18 to $25.50. Some breeding 
ewes with lambs at side sold for $32 a pair 
(grade not reported) while medium and 
good kinds brought $25 a pair. 
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The April Lamb Market 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


Montana: 


Near Billings 1,000 head of 97-pound 
shearing lambs brought $27 for immediate 
delivery. Also in the Billings area 440 head 
of short-term ewes sold at $25.75 per head. 
These ewes were lambing at time of sale 
and a few sold with lambs at side for this 
price. In the Great Falls area 7,000 black- 
face yearling ewes, out of the wool, for July 
delivery, brought $31. In the Shelby area 
1,000 blackface yearling ewes, out of the 
wool for June delivery, brought $30. These 
two latter sales are reported to be top- 
quality yearling ewes and are going to Ken- 
tucky. Near Ryegate, Montana, 900 head 
of whiteface wether lambs were contracted 
for October 1st delivery at $22, with a mini- 
mum weight at delivery time of 55 pounds 
and a maximum weight of 85 pounds. In 
the Havre area 200 whiteface yearling 
ewes, in the wool, for immediate delivery, 
brought $30. In the Sunburst area, 1,000 
blackface yearling ewes, out of the wool, for 


July delivery, brought $30. 


Wyoming: 

In the Gillette area approximately 1,100 
head of whiteface yearling ewes, in the 
wool, for immediate delivery, sold from 
$25.75 to $27.50. These were sold at auc- 
tion, were of average quality and well- 
wintered. Inthe Worland area 2,900 head 
of whiteface yearling ewe lambs sold for 
immediate delivery at $28. 





Wow soup | KNOW wHo HEIs? ALL Peane 
Look Alike TOMES 4 
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California: 

Contracting of lambs quieted down some- 
what the first week of April after consider- 
able activity the latter part of March. A few 
contracts were made from $27 to $30. The 
first week of April around 70,000 spring 
lambs were reported under contract in the 
Sacramento Valley for future delivery. One 
band was contracted for $28.80 for delivery 
around April 5. Around 40,000 lambs were 
reported contracted in the Sacramento Val- 
ley during the week ending April 12, most- 
ly at $27 and largely for May and June de- 
livery. In the Willows, Colusa, Marysville, 
Williams and Chico areas around 65,000 
lambs were reported under contract the first 
week of April from $26 to $26.50, with de- 
liveries running into May. A few late con- 
tracts were reported at $27. In the Dixon 
and Esparto areas about 5,000 lambs were 
contracted from $27.50 to $28 for pre- 
Easter delivery. Around 45,000 spring 
lambs were contracted early in April in the 
Fresno and Los Banos areas at $28 to 
$28.50, mostly for April and May delivery. 
Around 15,000 were contracted in the Bak- 
ersfield area at mostly $28.50 with a few 
at $29 for pre-Easter delivery. During the 
second and third weeks of April around 
6,000 lambs in the Willows area were re- 
ported contracted at $28.25. 


Washington: 

A few loads of fed, shorn lambs with No. 
1 pelts and averaging around 105 pounds, 
sold at $27 f.o.b. feedlot, for immediate de- 
livery. Around 1,200 head of whiteface ewe 
lambs, averaging around 70 pounds, sold in 
the wool at $26 to $27 per head. A few 
offers to contract new-crop lambs for late 
summer delivery were made during April 
at $25 in both Oregon and Washington, but 
no contracts were reported and growers 
were reported as thinking in terms of at 
least $27. 


Oregon: 
A few yearling ewes were sold in eastern 
Oregon at $35 per head, out of the wool. 


Idaho: 

A few carloads of shorn old-crop lambs 
carrying No. 1 and No. 2 pelts, sold in the 
South Central Idaho area within a price 
range of $24.50 to $25.50. Those at the 
latter price were expected to weigh around 
108 pounds while those at $24.50 were 
considerably heavier. 


—E. E. Marsh 
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Pacitic Wool Growers 


SHIP YOUR WOOL to this marketing agency with 30 years experience 
in handling western wools. 


You can store — in your own name — in our U. S. licensed warehouse. 
If a loan is desired — either non-recourse or Pacific — you can name 
the Pacific as your Handler. Your wool will be graded, if necessary, 
and put in a merchantable condition for appraisal. 


COOPERATIVELY OWNED AND CONTROLLED by 3000 wool growers — 
the PACIFIC is on YOUR side of the fence! 


Ship to our nearest warehouse, whichever has the lowest freight rate from 
your shipping point. 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. or 
Portland Oregon 


c/o CLEMENT WOOD 
222 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 








ONION GTOCKWRDS DENVER 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s Practical Grassland Mamagement ...........ccececceccccccceeeceeeseeeeeseeseseess $ 5.00 
Belschner’s Sheep Management and Diseases ..........ccccccccccccccceccccccseccereccesseees 10.00 
rr ne 1 cc cpuqaeet etn cove ebeecerenceatvaresceveceséecereseee 3.00 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry ..........cccscsccccccccreccscesenceseeses 5.50 
ee ne. . aba wage sews S50 USS 6 COSC ET SOC OS CURE TES OE Keer Decccce SU cseoenes 4.00 
Tes GS TS TRGW GOOD GRE WOGL 2... cccccccvccvcpecccccscccesecescececcceccoscesceseces 4.25 
I ad oS ibn acids Rae eM eRORbeTeGt hye eaREMERS ced s Se6 6a e.0ces veces 6.00 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training .............-cceecceececcccecceeeeeee 4.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad ....... ccc cece cece cece nce eeeeeeeteeeeseeeseees 2.50 
EE ED DE «0 spec cree nsveceerceeeccceone dese paencsieeg Heese ve deecedeecesios 7.00 
ES 2 hc Ad Lie whle's oc Adee G6Nccc ee ce ndswesbes Saws ee see cseimecetoeesdeess 7.50 
Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranchind .........5 ceccccccccccccccecccecsecsessesessesesseses 5.00 
Se Gy GU TURD TIE nao Sonn hice b i ceecccccccccccccccccccccccvccccces 6.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire ........ccccccccccccccccncseneccescesesseeseseese 3.50 
Wentworth’s America’s Gheep Trails ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccsscccees 10.00 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Breeding Ewe Sale 
Denver, May 17th 


ELIEVING that breeding ewe sales jg 
the spring of the year will be very bene 
ficial to the sheep industry, the enterprising 
Mike Hayes, sheep salesman at the Uniop 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado, will hold the 
first such sale at the Denver yards on May 
17, 1952 beginning at 10 o'clock in the 
morning. A snack bar will provide a free 
lunch for those at the sale. 

Holding that there has been a crying need 
for years for proper buying and selling of 
replacements in the spring of the year, 
Hayes conducted a survey earlier this spring 
to determine what sheepmen themselves 
thought about the idea. The response, he 
reports, was exceptionally good, so he has 
completed arrangements for the sale, hired 
the auctioneer and engaged radio person- 
alities to highlight the event. 

The animals will have both Federal and 
State inspection and be given a clean bill 
of health. The yearling ewes will be sorted 
by quality and wool and sold in lots to 
meet buyers’ needs. 

Particular interest in the sale, Hayes re- 
ports, is due to the heavy winter, short feed 
and high hay costs ($65 in 


stances). 
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USDA Withdraws Meat 
Grading Service 
From Los Angeles Firm 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 

nounced March 28, the withdrawal of 
the Federal meat grading service for a 
period of one year from the Krasn Pack- 
ing Company, Inc., Los Angeles, California, 
following a hearing on violations of regu- 
lations covering the grading of meats. 

The period of withdrawal dates from 
March 4 when Federal grading of the com- 
pany’s meat was suspended pending a hear- 
ing. This action is based on a_ hearing 
in Los Angeles March 13-14, 1952. Hear- 
ing evidence indicated that the Krasn Pack- 
ing Company, Inc., was responsible for 
marking beef carcasses to indicate grading 
by an official grader when such carcasses 
were not so graded. In addition it was 
found that the beef carcasses in question 
were marked higher than their actual 
grades. 

Under the Federal meat grading service 
now denied to Krasn Packing Co., Inc., 
beef, veal, calf, lamb and mutton are 
graded by official USDA meat graders. 


—USDA Release 
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Hickman to Visit 
Home of the Suffolks 





>a 


Professor C. W. Hickman of the University of 
Idaho’s Department of Animal Husbandry. 
and perennial secretary of the American Suf- 
folk Sheep Society checking Suffolk sheep 
from the University farms. 


OR two years the directors of the Amer- 
ican Suffolk Sheep Society have wanted 
their secretary, Professor C. W. Hickman 
of the University of Idaho, to visit Eng- 
land, home of the breed, and look over the 
long-established flocks and talk with their 
breeders. At the annual meeting of the so- 
ciety last August in Salt Lake City the di- 
rectors voted $1,000 toward travel expenses 
and suggested the university approve a 
leave-of-absence for Professor Hickman to 
make the trip. 


Because the University of Idaho has 
been closely identified with Suffolk de- 
velopment in the Western States, the uni- 
versity regents have authorized Professor 
Hickman to make the trip. A two-month 
leave of absence has been approved. Pro- 
fessor Hickman plans to leave the United 
States early in June and return early in 
August. 


Principal event on Professor Hickman’s 
trip will be the big English Royal Live- 
stock Show, July Ist to 4th, at Newton 
Abbot in Devonshire. Before and after this 
show, he will visit Suffolk breeders through- 
out England, particularly in Suffolk Downs, 
home of the breed and still its principal 
stronghold. He also contemplates a week 
of travel to observe livestock in Holland, 
Belgium and France. 


May, 1952 
























You Can Put Quality 
in Your Herds By 


Saving Top Ewe 
Lambs from Madsen 
Rams. 

Nor Will You Be 
Disappointed When 
the Heavy, Long- 
bodied Wether 
Lambs Cross the 
Scales. 






DONT WAIT! 





- Contact us earl 
“This Is The Type” of bucks we are producing. for your ae, 
Note the deep chest, smooth body, open face, and Y 

fine long staple wool. in 1952 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah W. C. Olsen, Mgr. 


“Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks” 








BONVUE RANCH 
HEREFORD CATTLE and 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 


FOR TOP QUALITY 
PANAMA RAMS.... 


with years of good breeding 


Look at my consignment at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE or my 
rams at the ranch. 


JOE HORN, Rupert, Idaho, R. #2 
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Mature Targhee rams — U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 


When you make your next selection of rams— 
Choose Targhee rams, because: 


* Targhees make ideal replacement ewes * Dense 1/2 blood fleeces 
* Open faces—no wool blindness * Hornless—no head infections 
* Proven for more pounds of lamb per ewe wintered on the range 
* Handle well on the range * Vigorous 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 


Box 72, Bozeman, Montana 


* Productive 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


# 
Columbia Rams are used in 
Range Herds to: 
Produce large sheep 
Increase pounds of wool 


Increase length of staple 
Improve color of wool 
Decrease shrinkage 

Increase value of ewe lambs 
Provide open. face sheep 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 


SUFFOLKS 













FOR INFORMATION WRITE 








Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 


SHEEP PELTS 
to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile East of Twin Falls 
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The Wool Market 


HERE are few western wool sales to re- 

port at this time (April 24th). On April 
12th the first Montana sale for this year 
was revealed: 1700 fleeces in the Simms 
area (Cascade County) at 50 cents. 

Sales of 1952 California wools were re- 
ported on April 22nd as being practically 
nil. Two clips of 12 months’ Sacramento 
Valley wools were reported sold at 60 cents 
per pound. One grower had received an 
offer of 55 cents for his wool and on some 
Corriedale type wool in Santa Rosa an offer 
of 65 cents had been made. The California 
Livestock News reports that growers are 
generally storing their wool under their own 
names, retaining complete control until they 
can find out more about the way in which 
the non-recourse loan program will be 
handled. 

A fair weight of Wyoming original bag, 
bulk fine, French combing wool was bought 
at an estimated clean price ranging from 
$1.42 to $1.45 delivered at Boston. 

A good weight of Texas fall wool was 
also reported sold early in the month at 
clean prices, landed Boston, from $1.40 to 
$1.45. 


In Idaho three sales of medium wool have 
been reported: Two lots of 7,300 and 5000 
fleeces at 56.5 cents, 7400 fleeces at 56% 
cents and one lot at 57.5 cents. 

In the retail trade the increased popu- 
larity of woolens is of interest. 
Tweeds, flannels and novelty weaves are 
taking the lead in men’s wear for fall. Rea- 
sons given for the trend toward woolens 
and away from worsteds are the desire for 
variety or change and the trend toward in- 
formality in dress and living in general. 
How effective this “revolt” may become re- 
mains to be seen, of course. In any event, 
woolens are wanted by the retailers. 

Active demand for civilian goods is held 
all that is necessary to start the wool selling 
season going. A fair amount of business on 
a selective basis has been reported but no 
heavy buying. The opinion is again ex- 
pressed that the mistake made last year— 
over-production and large inventories—per- 
haps is being made in reverse this year; that 
is, the millmen and retailers are being too 
cautious and when the demand does come, 
they won't have the goods to sell. 

It is, of course, regrettable that the wool 
industry was subjected to last year’s experi- 
ence, the cause of which is aptly stated by 
the Commercial Bulletin for April 19th: 
“The political influences in this period 
(starting at the end of June, 1950) that 


(Continued on page 44) 








HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago. 
1948 and 1951 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers. 
Chicago, 1949 and 1950 
Today's top value for prime lamb pro- 
duction from California to Virginia. 
Breeders’ list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











ATTENTION 


FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








WILKE'S 
Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 
1 


Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 
standing drench on the market. 
Safe, Economical, effective—at all 
ages. 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
name of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


WEST PLAINS MISSOUR 
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BETWEEN PRODUCER 
AND CONSUMER 


The great American West — 
richest and most productive farming and ranch- 
ing region in the world—supplies livestock and 
agricultural products which are essential to the 
health and prosperity of the nation. 





The BURLINGTON is proud of its farm and ranch neighbors... proud, too, to be a 
partner in the important work those neighbors do. With fast, efficient, low-cost 
transportation, this railroad links producer and consumer to benefit both. 


BURLINGTON LINES °- Scerywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


Burlington serves important livestock markets at Denver, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

We are also one of the nation’s largest carriers of Vv 

agricultural and dairy products. 
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have affected wool in the world-wide econ- 
omy, notably our own national policies, first 
created a super-inflation and then a collapse 
of the floor from under the market.” 

As stated elsewhere, wool is included in 
the first general suspension of ceiling prices 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. It is 
ironic that the order of April 8th came just 
20 days after the rollbacked ceilings on wool 
(Revision 1 of Ceiling Price Regulation 35) 
became effective. This rollback order, it will 
be recalled, was announced January 6, 1952 
and was held responsible in large part for 
the price decline of as much as five percent 
in wool auctions opening in Australia the 
week following. 

Some encouragement may be taken now 
from the fact that prices at the auctions 
Opening at Melbourne, Australia, on April 
























EAR TAGS 


3 Identify and protect your sheep 
Easy to apply with the “SALASCO” 

3; compound clinchers, the “SALASCO’ 

3: aluminum eor tags with the self- 
piercing feoture, and o patented 
double hole lock, are as durable as 
the animal itself. Write today for o 
“SALASCO” price list. 


SALT LAKE 
STAMP CO. 


42 West third South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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wolf proof 


CF&l BARBED 














WIRE 
fence 
COLORADO FIELD 
- — Now available for farm and ranch groups or 
& service clubs, ‘‘Steel’s Party Line,” a new 16 mm. 
picture with sound and color—a 40-minute show. 
COLORADO LOK-TWIST 
cral POULTRY NETTING 
BALING WIRE 
CLINTON WELDED 
WIRE FABRIC 





THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION, OAKLAND 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION, DENVER 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION, NEW YORK 


STEEL for FARM & RANCH 
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—Panamas— 


22nd, after the Easter holiday, were 7,5 
percent above those at the last sale before 
the vacation period. — 


Stocks Not High 

The Commercial Bulletin figures that com. 
mercial wool stocks of April Ist were under 
those of the same time last year. They have 
unofficially figured these stocks on a scoured 
basis as follows: 


December 29 (official) .............. 135,739,000 
Imports Ist quarter -................... 46,000,000 
Added domestic .......................- 6,000,000 
SI aie cht eth tance 187,739,000 
Consumption (est.) ................ 78,000,000 
Reserve April 1 .......................... 109,739,000 


These stocks compare with 130 million 
pounds of apparel wool, scoured basis, re- 
ported by the Census Bureau for April 1, 
1951. The Bulletin also states that apparel 
wool imports were around 210 million 
pounds for the year April 1, 1951 to March 
31, 1952 against 316 million pounds for 
the preceding 12-month period. 

Australian wool brokers are reported as 
not looking for any great fluctuation in the 
market. Because of sheep losses and the re- 
duced number of ewes held for wool pro- 
duction the amount of wool, particularly 
Merino, to be shorn next season will be 
lower, they say. 


Government Orders 
Defense orders during recent weeks have 
raised the wool industry’s spirits slightly. 


Don’t miss my consignment of five yearlings 
and five lambs at the National Ram Sale. 
They have good conformation, like the typical 
Bell Panama below, and the same quality 
fleeces with which | placed First, Second 
and Third in recent Pacific International 
wool shows. 


YEARLING EWES AND EWE LAMBS 
FOR SALE AT THE RANCH 


TOM BELL 


Rupert, Idaho 
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Since the end of March this defense busi- 
ness is estimated at about 16 million yards, 
including 3,900,000 yards of wool or wool- 
nylon, 16-ounce serge, on which bids were 
invited during the week ending April 19th. 
Calls for 750,000 blankets and 3,640,000 
units of sweaters, jerseys, socks, etc., will 
also use up a considerable volume of wool. 

The Army is arranging for the manufac- 
ture of 2,105,000 pounds of raw wool 
(clean weight) of its stockpile wools into 
frieze cloth to be used for lining winter 
uniforms. This cloth will be placed in the 
defense reserve, according to reports. The 
total stockpile amounts to 7.3 million pounds 
of wool (clean basis). 

While the threat from synthetic fibers is 
not to be discounted, some market observ- 
ers believe that competition from them has 
been a “small factor” in the present market 
situation—this because the newer fibers are 
still being produced only in limited quanti- 
ties and 100 percent wool cloth is now low- 
er in price than nylon, Dacron polyster fab- 
rics or blends of synthetics. Actually, as a 
result of the latter fact, wool has regained 
some of its market. This is considered a 
temporary respite. Competition will be keen 
as volume production increases and if, or 
when, some of the faults in the new syn- 
thetics are overcome. 


The Future 

As President Steiwer pointed out last 
month, wool “has always led the way-—it 
has too often led the way down but has also 
often led the way back up.” The statement 
has also been made that in previous wool 
cycles the downward trend has extended 
from 11 to 15 months. That being true, an 


Chudbtex 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 





“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 











May, 1952 





upward movement should now be in order 
as it has been over 12 months since the 
market slumped. Also, isn’t it possible that 
since the last year’s boom and slump re- 
sulted from very specific acts or conditions, 
the strength of the market, so apparent 
before, may reappear soon? 





This pen 
of 
SUFFOLK 
Ram Lambs 
won 


The James 
Laidlaw 
Memorial 
Trophy 
at the 


CHICAGO | 

INTERNATIONAL jp 

LIVE STOCK 
SHOW 


They are owned § 
and shown by 
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SHEEP SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 





Our Consignment to the National Ram Sale, August 18, 19, 
will carry same breeding as these rams. 


ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
BEAU GESTE FARMS 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 















Chere is good 
re 
music on the 


TELEPHONE Hour 


MONDAY NIGHT - 


Ezio Pinza, Lily Pons, Nelson Eddy, Jose Iturbi— 
these are a few of the famous guest stars who appear 
on the Telephone Hour, with Donald Voorhees and the 
Bell Telephone Orchestra. 


Cultivate the pleasant habit of listening every 
Monday—7 P.M., NBC Network. 


-.The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 







NBC STATIONS 























I Guarantee 


THESE WOMB SUPPORTS FOR EWES IF YOU 

HAVE ONE ON HAND WHEN NEEDED. 

PRICE $3.00 FOR THREE, $5.25 FOR SIX. 
GEORGE EDWARDS 


BOX 553 LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 
North Sugar Ave. Phone 6-2497 




















SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot.. 
Patent 


. one or two beds 
Pending 


Builders for over 45 Years 
Ww. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 




















FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


%& Will De the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 


*% Wonderful Pets for 
Children 


% Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex—a 

bargain at any price! 





PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 
Kerrville, Texas 





Name 

Address 

City & State 

Sex M.O. Enel d 
Send C.O.D 
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SWEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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Cleaners Having Trouble 
With Blended Fabrics 

ARNING that unserviceable fabrics 

which contain blends of untried man- 
made and natural fibers are bringing the 
dry cleaning industry a staggering bill in 
claims, The New York Neighborhood Clean- 
ers Associations representing over 750 New 
York State cleaning plants, called upon the 
Federal Trade Commission, April 17, 1952, 
to establish rules requiring that all blended 
fabrics be labeled. 

In a letter to the Commission, the Asso- 
ciations declared that manufacturers of cel- 
lulose and chemical fibers are introducing 
into the market and selling blends of fibers 
which cannot be dry cleaned by even the 
most modern technical processes. The pub- 
lic and the dry cleaners are obliged to foot 
the bill for these unproven, unserviceable 
fabrics, it is charged. 

The letter, signed by Paul Marcus, presi- 
dent of the Associations, already has the 
endorsement of affiliated dry cleaner organ- 
izations with an additional 700 members in 
southern California, Oklahoma and western 
Pennsylvania. 

“It is impossible for dry cleaners to sub- 
mit every garment to a laboratory for a fiber 
content analysis before cleaning it,” the 
group asserts. “Even though the industry 
had this fiber knowledge, new processes 
must be developed before many of the new 
blends of synthetic fibers with wool or with 
cotton can be dry cleaned or laundered.” 

The Associations request that the FTC 
make a thorough investigation of the prob- 
lems created by new blends and that fair 
trade practice rules be established for cloth- 
ing and apparel containing blended fabrics. 

—Release of New York Neighborhood 
Cleaners Associations. 
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—The National Wool Grower 








Scourable Branding Fluid 
Based on U.S.D.A. Formula 
al ee ING ovis eciiecicccner netic $2.20 
Green © 





F.O.B. Warehouse 
PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 NW 14th Ave. Portland, Oregon 











Protect Lambs 


from 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease” or 
“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 

Immunize by vaccinating with 


FRANKLIN 


CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


On sale at all Franklin local 
Drug Store Dealers. 
Return Coupon for Full Information: 
Please send: 
D Free leaflet on Enterotoxemia. 
(CO Free complete Franklin catalog. 





Address 








O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo 
Fort Worth - Marfa - El Paso - Alliance 
Salt Lake o - mq Los Angeles - Portland 
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FRANKLIN 


Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 


The National Wool Grower 
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Higher Feed Grain 
Production Asked 


HEN reports from farmers indicated 

their prospective 1952 plantings would 
fall short about 9,000,000 acres of the 1952 
goal, the Secretary of Agriculture immedi- 
ately called on them to increase them. At 
the same time, March 20th, he said that 
all agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture were being instructed to increase 
their efforts to encourage and assist farm- 
ers in planting the needed acreage and get 
the highest possible yields. 

“Unless more corn and other feed grains 
are planted by farmers this year than is 
indicated, we will face a serious situation 
in our feed grain supplies,” Secretary Bran- 
nan said. . . . “With current feeding rates 
and short production last season feed grain 
supplies may be as much as one third less 
by this harvest time than a year earlier. . . . 
Without plentiful supplies of feed grains 
it will not be possible to maintain the pro- 
duction of meat, eggs and milk that will be 
needed by our increased population in a 
high employment period. . . . There will 
apparently be a good demand for the prod- 
ucts that will be produced from 1952 feed 
crops. It is in the interest of farmers to 
see that adequate feed grain supplies are 
available. They also have the assurance of 
annual feed grain price supports.” 





Main Australian 
Sheep Breeds 


AN analysis of the main breeds of sheep 
in Australia, in relation to the sheep 
population over recent years, is given in 
Wool Outlook, published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Australian 
Department of Commerce and Agriculture. 
The Bureau has compiled the following 
table, which has been prepared from figures 
published by the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics: 





Come-  Cross- Total 
Year Merino back bred Other 





percent. percent. percent. percent. percent. 
1982 79.52 9.35 10.20 0.93 100.00 
1936 79.12 893 10.65 1.30 100.00 
19389 77.48 8.07 12.89 1.56 100.00 
1947 69.90 5.98 19.48 4.69 100.00 
1950 72.76 5.51 12.89 8.84 100.00 





The publication points out that the con- 
siderable decrease in the percentage of 
Merinos shown by the 1947 figures was 
largely the result of the 1944-1946 drought. 
Effects were most severe in the pastoral 


May, 1952 






Howry- 
Berg 
Sheep 
Duster 
in 
Action 


Sheep dusting has been proved 
milela-Me-laelileliliae| MM -leLt(-l@meLohacts 
faster! The HOWRY-BERG Sheep 
Duster has been tested and ap- 
proved in rigid field tests by 
qualified authorities. Wool 
growers are invited to inquire 
for full details. 














@ Now you can dust your sheep at the amazing rate of 35 per 
minute! 


@ Avoid heavy losses from dipping in inclement weather. 


@ No more water to haul... duster is portable, easy to transport 
to desired location. 


@ Dusting process does not separate lambs from mothers. 


@ The Howry-Berg Sheep Duster is completely adjustable—insures 
best coverage on sides and belly where ticks thrive. 


@ Dusting is your guarantee of higher profits, better quality wool, 
heavier, healthier animals. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


oy , 


1366 WEST OXFORD ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 
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areas where large numbers of Merinos were Merinos. This proportion is still below pe- AIDWERTISERS? INDEX 
grazed. Another factor contributing to the war years but should favorable seasonal COMMERCIAL 
decrease was the stronger demand for conditions continue, it is probable that the CAMP WAGONS 
crossbred wool, and for mutton and lamb _ trend towards an increased percentage of Wm. E. Madsen ne Co......... M6 
during the war years. ener Merinos will be maintained. EE im we nee 
Drought losses have now been largely re- Neste Bbclies Docs 
placed, and for the first few seasons after Friskies Dog Research News No. 15.................... : 
: : 3 : Press Attache Petersen's: ‘Dist Pana. see. Mb 
the war price relationships favored Merino “.'C late General SReeP Dow Directory ne 
wool production. The result, as shown by Australian Consulate . hee a EAR TAGS 
the 1950 figures, has been some recovery of February, 1952 Sait take poo teas oa, dtengptermegnn a “4 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation.................... 44 o. 
Godrge EawWerds 2... .c.cccccneess w. M6 
Howry Berg Steel & Iron Works, Inc................... 47 col 
S t t + Sh f Pendleton Woolen Mills ....................---------0------- .. 45 mf 
FEEDS BR: 
Stansbury Salt Company, Inc 5 
a es are 0 pe MARKETING AGENCIES DO 
: ch, «OR re ALS RW ES SARE ees eee! 40 
—- ~ Wilson pier Company 2nd cover 
ublic Land Receipts asin : 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co... eee. 45 
Sn i. A ESS SIRE ae nO 40 
ASH receipts of nearly $17% million will Oregon $3,240,006, New Mexico $2,384,- : RAILROADS HA 
be distributed to 26 States and the Ter- 702 and Colorado $1,919,624, also are in Burlington Lines aaa e 
ritory of Alaska as their share of 1951 fiscal- the million dollar plus class in the schedule Supe “ne = HA 
year proceeds from public lands admin- of distribution. pat, ata ma ee : . 
istered by the Bureau of Land Manage- The principal source of receipts to be WOOL HC 
ment, Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. paid to States is from mineral leases and ihe oa re. ogo a a a 
Chapman announced on February 26, permits, a total of $13,908,542. Another RH. Lindsay Compony "a 
1952, sizable amount, $3,197,176 represents pay- Pacific Wool Growers .......------no----------eeeeeseeneennnns a 
Distribution of the funds to States is sents made directly to counties in the B. F. Ware Hide SHE Sa geratginey 6 Jo 
made semiannually or annually under the — ctate of Oregon principally from the sale coamanias | 
provisions of law in lieu of taxes which of timber on the 2% million acres of re- Columbia Sheep Breeders Association.................. 42 LI 
might be levied by the States if Govern- ested Oregon and California railroad grant gone Ranch wg ins 39 4 
ment-owned lands now under Bureau of  Jands, HAMPSHIRES M. 
jurisdicti tr - A i H hire Sh A EE 42 
— cee paca — ge Msllartesen Amounts to be shared by the States from eee PN MISCELLANEOUS M 
ferred to private ownership, BLM Director ne Fg es na 
Marion Clawson explained other activities are as follows: From the Breeders’ Directory ae ne: 
Operating on a total appropriation of “ae of ap lands, - - . “ogc Tom Ben ath ae a M 
$8,786,543, the Bureau collected revenues eg ed snc sp, ot ” ca — ee Aout 
amounting to $49,082,331, or a ratio of mutts : roe pare ce nee ere Pa *s ge John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm........................ 4l M 
nearly six dollars in return to the Govern- their livestock within grazing distric s) a SALES 
; total of $137,637; from Taylor Grazing National Ram Sale cncco-c---e--wesse 4th cover M 
ment for every dollar appropriated for . ; SUFFOLKS 
BLM operations. Act, Section 15 leases (those issued to hentia Si hiag tatty 42 
: : , stockmen who graze their livestock out- Roy B. Warrick 8 SOM 2... 45 N 
Wyoming will receive the largest amount ” : oe 
y side of grazing districts) a total of TARGHEES 
under the State distribution schedule with 150.709 re U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 2.0.0.0... 4l p 
$4,935,232 being “earmarked” as its share $150,709. 
of receipts from public land activities with- A detailed breakdown of the distribution p 
in its borders. California, with $3,251,162, of payments to Western States follows: 7 
: T 
PAYMENTS DUE TO STATES FROM BLM FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1951 1 
Sale of Mineral 
State or Public Leases & Taylor Grazing Act Miscel- Total y 
Territory Lands Permits Section 3 Section 15 ianeous 
Arizona $ 1,203.50 $ 31,872.08 $ 4,977.29 $ 16,710.01 $ _ $ $4,762.88 C 
Comore 7,047.39  3,209,646.33 3,503,64 30,964.77 3,251,162.13 C 
a 2,060.86 1,900,657.45 9,096.44 7,809.35 1,919,624.10 
Idaho 5,979.02 44,230.99 14,811.14 5,386.03 70,007.18 
Meontand. 3,416.60 492,620.57 10,802.49 18,069.87 524,909.53 7 
Nevada 173.13 245,969.14 26,830.12 262.44 273,234.83 
New Mexico... 655.22  2,360,486.97 18,822.46 4,738.14 2,384,702.79 ‘ 
Oregon 22,033.27 3,354.72 12,047.00 5,394.77 3,197,176.65*  3,240,006.41 
South Dakota... 302.25 22,076.76 3,582.56 25,961.57 
Utah 1,610.46 580,468.83 19,609.09 601,688.38 | 
Washington... 9,614.61 1,015.75 6,028.66 16,659.02 
youting...-— > == 1,075.67  4,866,720.51 17,137.53 50,298.34 4,935,232.05 
(8 Beet $54,771.98 $13,759,120.10 $137,637.20 $149,244.94 $3,197,176.65 $17,297,950.87 : 
TOTALS FOR U.S. $59,889.87 $13,908,542.14 $137,637.20 $150,708.66 $3,197,484.15 $17/454.262.02 “fy RET WER WAU. KUT WATURALLY Cel" 
“Represents payments made directly to counties in the State principally from sale of timber. —The National Wool Grower 
48 The National Wool Grower 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 
Jerome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG,.R. W. & SONS 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 





* 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 

BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 

HORN, JOSEPH 

Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 





WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 
Levan, Utah 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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FIFTEEN HUNDRED- 
OF THE TOPS 








IN STUD RAMS, REGISTERED AND RANGE RAMS 
WILL BE AUCTIONED AT THE 


D1 LA National *° 
RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


AUGUST 18=19. 1932 


SUFFOLKS, HAMPSHIRES, RAMBOUILLETS, COLUMBIAS, PANAMAS 
CORRIEDALES, T™” ZHEES, WHITEFACE & BLACKFACE CROSSBREDS 
FOR FURTHER ! .<.' ‘8s 1ON, WRITE 
GEMENT: 
YOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING 
“E CITY 1, UTAH 


PM 
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MAKE YOUR HOTEL AND MOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW! 








